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‘or railway approach to Leeds is through an atmosphere of 
smoke and fire, and all the surroundings are indicative of 
dinginess and gloom. A great town looms there panting for 
breath, while a thousand factories, forges, and workshops seem to 
be doing their best to stifle it out of existence. Great furnaces 
belch forth flame, tall chimneys emit vast volumes of lurid 
smoke,and miles on miles of brick buildings crowd the view in all 
directions, with smoke-clouds above, around, and upon them. 
The aggregation of duskiness, not to say depression, which is 
thus presented is not altogether prepossessing. Still, to the mind 
accustomed to take cognizance of the various evidences of indus- 
trial prosperity, there is something invigorating and attractive in 
this seeming pandemonium, for every flash of flame, every puff of 
smoke is a manifestation of power. Many are the fortunes which 
have been won, and are now being made, amidst that dark 
shadowland, and as the heavily-freighted trains pass into, or 
emerge from, its obscurity, they bear with them many links of 
connection between Leeds and the rest of the world, for Leeds, 
with its population of 350,000, and its great variety of industries, 
has dealings with all civilized countries and carries its trade-mark 
into all the regions of the earth. It was the locomotive that 
was the means of bringing most of these industries into the town. 
Until the railway came, with its message of amity, and its sug- 
gestions of expansion, Leeds had been content to live for the 
most part upon its clothing trade, but no sooner was the line 
between Leeds and Manchester in operation than the men of the 
woollen metropolis began to exercise their minds with new 
schemes of money-making. It was then that the iron industry, 
which had existed in Leeds in a small way from a very remote 
period, showed signs of active revival, leading to the establish- 
ment of iron-working undertakings of all kinds in the town, and 
notably to the setting up of works for the building of locomotive 
engines. 
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Long before Leeds had become celebrated for its cloth, it had 
gained a reputation for its iron. Indeed, there is little doubt 
that, ages ago, iron-mining was carried on upon the site of the 
present Briggate, the principal street of the town, and one of 
the finest thoroughfares in the North of England; but, notwith- 
standing this historic testimony, the iron industries proper did 
not receive true development until the early years of the present 
century. Leeds has been fortunate in having produced, or, at 
all events, adopted, a number of men of high mechanical attain- 
ments—men who have possessed great inventive genius, as well 
as excellent business capacity. To these men Leeds owes much 
of its present industrial eminence and prosperity. They have 
always been alive to the necessities of the time, and as science 
has advanced further and further into the domain of labour, they 
have never allowed themselves to fall far behind its heels. It 
was the Leeds firm of Fenton, Murray & Wood that ran Boulton 
and Watt so close a race with engine-building that the latter grew 
jealous, and had recourse to the not very honourable device of 
buying up and holding as waste a large plot of ground adjoining 
Fenton & Co.’s works, with the object of preventing the extension 
of their concern. It was at Leeds that the locomotive was first 
employed for commercial purposes, Mr. Blenkinsop having, with 
the aid of Matthew Murray, the chief working partner of the 
firm of Fenton & Co., brought into use an engine with a double 
cylinder on a railway line extending from the Middleton Collieries 
to Leeds, a distance of some three and a half miles. This was in 
1812. The peculiarity of Blenkinsop’s engine was that it had a 
cogged-wheel which worked into a cogged-rail. Its speed was 
about three and a quarter miles an hour, with a train of thirty 
coal-waggons. 

Locomotives did not come to be made in Leeds, in the 
ordinary way, until some quarter of a century later, when the 
truth of Edward Pease’s prophecy came to be realized, “ Let the 
country but make the railroads, and the railroads will make the 
country.” One of the first men to take advantage of the new 
order of things was Mr. James Kitson. George Stephenson’s 
“ Rocket ” inaugurated the railway revolution in 1830, and a year 
or two later, Mr. Kitson was at work in Hunslet, a suburb of 
Leeds, assisting in a small way in the production of railway 
material. Mr. Kitson read the signs of the times correctly, and 
rightly estimated his own powers, when he began business as a 
locomotive engineer. At first he only did miscellaneous work for 
locomotives, but was fortunate enough to get employed by many 
oe firms, including the Stephensons.. In 1835 Mr. Kitson was 
airly launched in business, and two years later it was known that 


he was building his first locomotive, his workshop being the 
bottom story of a little old cloth-mill that until recently stood as 
an interesting relic of humbler days and formed part of the Airedale 
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Foundry, the present locomotive works of the firm of Kitson & 
Co. A couple of cloth-looms were in daily work in this room 
where the engine was being built; the former representing the 
power of the past, the latter that of the future. The locomotive- 
engineers occupied about two-thirds of the room, and the cloth- 
weavers the remaining third. It was soon noised abroad that Mr. 
Kitson was constructing a railway engine, and visitors came from 
far and near to watch the progress of the work, a locomotive 
being an object of great curiosity in those days. There were 
some who imagined Mr. Kitson was attempting an engineering 
feat that he would be unable satisfactorily to accomplish, the fact 
that there was no doorway large enough to admit of the egress of 
the engine when complete striking the natives as such a piece of 
absurdity that they freely joked about it. Mr. Kitson merely 
smiled and went on with his work, remarking that it would be 
soon enough to think about a means of exit for the locomotive 
when it came to be completed. He stuck manfully to his enter- 
prise, and in due time his friends and neighbours were asked to 
inspect the engine in its finished condition, ready for the railway. 
They came, admired, and praised Mr. Kitson’s achievement, but 
still they smiled dubiously as they glanced towards the doorway, 
through which no locomotive had ever passed or could pass ; but 
Mr. Kitson soon solved the difficulty by knocking down a portion 
of the front wall, and it was through the opening thus made that 
Mr. Kitson’s first locomotive was brought out into the open air, 
and sent forth on its first journey. 

The engine was found to be equal to all requirements, and 
orders for emnetiens began to pour in upon the young engineer 
with surprising rapidity. As time went on, the cloth-looms had 
to be removed entirely, and Mr. Kitson took possession of the 
whole of the bottom story of the old mill; then, his business 
extended so much that he entered upon the occupancy of the 
entire factory. It was in this way that the industry of locomotive 
engineering came to be grafted on to Leeds, and while Mr. 
Kitson’s business grew year by year, his example brought forth 
many worthy followers in the same field, and to day this par- 
ticular branch of industry provides thousands of Leeds mechanics 
with good employment and forms one of the most prominent 
features of the prosperity of the town. 

As time went on the Airedale Foundry was greatly extended, 
adjoining land and buildings being purchased from time to time, 
until now these works cover an area of ten acres and afford 
employment for about 1,500 workpeople. In addition to this 
place, Mr. James Kitson, jun. is the owner of the Monk Bridge 
Ironworks, at Holbeck, and there 700 workpeople are engaged 
on an average. Messrs. Kitson & Co. now turn out about 150 
locomotives per year, and about 50 tramway engines, while in 
the production of high-speed engines and machinery they find 
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considerable work. The firm has all along kept abreast of the 
times. They are to-day to the fore with the tramway locomotive 
as in the old days they were with the railway locomotive, and, 
since electric lighting became one of the features of city life, they 
have been very active in the manufacture of engines specially 
adapted for supplying motive power to electric machines. 

Messrs. Kitson & Co. have just made a number of high-speed 
engines for the Suakim and Berber Railway, which they Ties de- 
signed to light by electricity, to enable the work of construction to 
be carried on by night. The engines and the dynamos are on 
trucks and will advance with the line as it is laid. 

In the building up of a great industry like this much energy 
of character has been required, and a keen perception of the 
ever-changing demands of a commercial community, and in the 
Kitsons, father and sons, these qualities have been powerfully 
displayed. The founder of the firm, Mr. James Kitson, enjoyed 
the friendship of the Stephensons and other builders and 
projectors of railways, and their recognition of his business 
thoroughness had doubtless much to do with establishing his 
success as a maker of locomotives. There were many dangers to 
guard against in those early days of the railway system, when 
men rushed blindly into speculation, anxious at all hazards to 
connect themselves with what they believed to be the chief 
money-making power of modern times. Not only did the railway 
mania absorb the attention of the reckless multitude whose whole 
desire was to gamble for premiums, but it attracted a host of 
men into business enterprises for the production of railway 
material, a large proportion of whom were speedily driven back 
into obscurity for the reason that their brains were not always 
equal to their ambition. Mr. Kitson was not one of these. He 
never swerved from the purpose he had set himself to accomplish, 
never deviated from his course, but plodded steadily on year after 
year, until in the end he found his position secure and unassail- 
able. A few years after Mr. Kitson started in business, a short 
line from Leeds to Bradford (now absorbed in the Midland 
system) was projected, and George Stephenson met the directors 
at Ben Rhydding, a famous hydropathic establishment near 
Ilkley, and, in an after-dinner speech, made the remark that 
“ Yorkshiremen were reckoned clever men, and his advice to 
them was, to stick together and promote communication in their 
own neighbourhood.” It needed no caution of this sort, however, 
to keep men of James Kitson’s stamp from over-reaching them- 
selves in hazardous speculation. Mr. Kitson had hit upon a 
business enterprise that was well within his capacity, one for 
which he had great aptitude, and one that presented him with 
opportunities that he might have looked for in vain in any other 
direction. . Kitson’s locomotives grew rapidly into favour, and 
from that time to this the rate of production has gone on increas- 
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ing, while other branches of the iron and steel industries have 
been added to the original undertaking. 

Mr. Kitson was induced, as his business expanded and became 
an established success, to give a portion of his time to the public 
affairs of the town. Elected to the Town Council, he did much 
useful work, and took a very active interest in the promotion of 
local movements for benefiting the people. In 1860 he was ap- 
pointed to the office of Mayor of Leeds, and filled that post with 
so much honour, dignity, and distinction that he was re-elected 
the following year. Many important duties devolved upon him 
during his two years’ occupancy of the mayoral chair, but he 
proved himself thoroughly equal to their performance, and by his 
untiring assiduity and his eminently practical way of handling 
the most complex public matters, earned for himself the respect 
and admiration of his townspeople. A pair of fine sculptured 
busts of the Prince and Princess of Wales were presented to the 
Leeds Corporation by Mr. Kitson, and now adorn the vestibule of 
the Town Hall. Mr. Kitson was at one time president of the 
Leeds Mechanics’ Institution, and was chairman of the Building 
Committee of the Leeds General Infirmary. In the latter capa- 
city he was called upon in 1864 to lay the foundation stone of the 
present handsome building, which was opened in 1869, a fine art 
exhibition having been held in the building the previous year, 
the Prince of Wales performing the inaugural ceremony. Mr. 
Kitson was also chairman of the Leeds Northern Railway, and was 
one of the negotiators for its amalgamation with the York, New- 
castle, and Berwick, and the York and North Midland lines into 
the present North Eastern system. He is still a director of the 
North Eastern Railway Company. It should be mentioned, too, 
that Mr. Kitson was at one time chairman of the Yorkshire 
Banking Company. He is a magistrate for the West Riding and 
for the borough of Leeds. 

His residence is at Elmete Hall, Roundhay, and for several years 
now he has been living retired from business. For a long time 
previous to his withdrawal from the concern, however, he had been 
assisted in the management thereof by his sons, Mr. F. W. Kitson 
and Mr. James Kitson, jun., who proved themselves in every way 
worthy of the name they bore. Their accession to the firm imparted 
fresh vigour to the already large business undertaking, and, fast 
as the enterprise had developed during the period of its infancy, 
it now expanded at a more rapid rate than ever. Unfortunately, 
Mr. F. W. Kitson, the eldest son, died in 1877, but in the next 
son, James, the firm found a manager of indomitable energy, 
infinite tact, and remarkable shrewdness ; and for the last twenty- 
five years he may be considered to have been the chief guiding 
power of the two establishments with which the family name is 
associated, and in which he fills the position of senior partner. 

Mr. James Kitson, jun., was born in Leeds in 1835. This was 
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the period when his father was just launching his much-talked-of 
engineering venture. The population of Leeds was only about 
130,000 and as yet there was not a single line of railway runnin 

from the town. Asa lad, young James saw much of his father’s 
mechanical contrivings, and took a great interest in them, but 
there was the important work of education to be thought about 
before he could be allowed to take any active part in them. His 
earliest scholastic training was received at the Wakefield Pro- 
prietary School, and, later on, he studied at the University 
College, London, where he acquitted himself with great credit. 
So anxious was he, however, to enter upon a business career that 
before he attained the age of twenty, in 1854, he had commenced 
operations as an iron manufacturer at Monk Bridge, in partner- 
ship with his elder brother, Mr. F. W. Kitson, the Monk Bridge 
Ironworks, founded in 1851 by Mr. Stephen Whitham, having 
been purchased for them by their father for that purpose. Mr. 
James Kitson, jun., bere found ample scope for his energies. He 
seemed to have discovered his natural element. A man of iron 
will, iron nerve, and iron strength, he was the very man to 
control an army of ironworkers, and direct the exciting processes 
necessary to the making of the metal. At all events, he made 
the works a success, and for many years devoted himself so 
completely to the work he had undertaken that little was heard 
of him outside the business circle. Leeds was made aware from 
time to time that the Monk Bridge ironworks were extending 
their borders, and that the fire and fury, the clash and roar of 
the Monk Bridge furnaces and hammers were growing more and 
more evident; but that was all. The hand which directed all 
this did not obtrude itself upon the public gaze. But the mind 
that was capable of achieving so much for business ends was also 
equal to the task of directing affairs of a more public nature, and 
as years went by, and the old works and the new were amalga- 
mated in one partnership—when success had yielded competence 
of means, and the cares of management could be to some extent 
deputed to others—Mr. James Kitson, jun., yielded to the solicita- 
tions of his friends and allowed his name and ability to be 
associated with certain public movements with which he was in 
accord. Being both a worker and a thinker, Mr. Kitson’s services 
were held in great regard, and when once he had broken away 
from his business reserve he soon found that his public engage- 
ments were rather numerous. The cause of education was the 
first to enlist his sympathies. He always exerted himself on the 
popular side, and in connection with the work of Mechanics’ 
Institutes did much good and useful labout. For seven years he 
filled the post of honorary secretary of the Yorkshire Union of 
Mechanics’ Institutions, and familiarized himself with every 
detail of the working of these “colleges for working men,” as 
they have been not inappropriately termed. He was one of the 
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most active supporters of the movement for establishing a 
Mechanics’ Institute at Holbeck, where so many of his work- 
people resided, and assisted the project liberally with time and 
money. He was a member of the building committee of the 
institute, and interested himself in the erection from first to last, 
accepting, when it was finished, the position of one of the 
trustees. Having strong Liberal views—belonging, indeed, to 
the advanced school of political thought, and in religious matters 
allying himself with the Unitarians—it is not surprising that 
when the Birmingham Education League came to be formed, 
after the passing of Mr. Forster’s Act, Mr. James Kitson, jun., 
should have thrown himself heart and soul into the movement. 
It was mainly through his efforts that a public meeting was about 
this time convened in Leeds, with the object of starting a Leeds 
Brauch of the National Education League. The branch was 
formed, and Mr. Kitson was elected secretary, subsequently being 
made a member of the Council of the League at Birmingham. 

From this time forward, Mr. James Kitson, jun., became an 
acknowledged factor in local politics. He wasa good speaker, a 
zealous worker, a man of fixed views, and always reliable ; no wonder 
his party should accept him with open arms. 

In the crusade against sectarianism he for many years took a most 
active part, assuming from the first a firm and decided position, from 
which he never deviated. Right or wrong, he was an advanced 
Radical, and in advocating the views of his party never showed any 
half-heartedness, or tendency to waver; his mind was made up— 
he had thought the subject thoroughly out—and, having the full 
courage of his convictions, always expressed himself with a vigour 
and a buldness which there was no mistaking. Of such stuff 
political leaders are made ; and gradually Mr. Kitson advanced in 
favour with his party, always bearing a manful part in their battles, 
until he gained so much prominence as the exponent of their policy 
that he became their chief. 

For some years now, Mr. James Kitson, jun., has been the 
president of the Leeds Liberal Association, and in that capacity 
has performed many honourable and often highly responsible duties. 
An ardent admirer of Mr. Gladstone, he in 1880, at the general 
election, took a very prominent part in promoting the candidature 
of the right hon. gentleman as a representative for Leeds, and 
although Mr. Gladstone was at the time engaged in the now historic 
campaign in Mid-Lothian, and afterwards elected to sit for that 
constituency, he was returned along with Mr. John Barran for the 
Yorkshire borough. Mr. Kitson was the chairman of the Liberal 
committee on that occasion, and proved himself eminently fitted 
for the post. An election fight was never more energetically 
managed than this. Though feeling very strongly on certain 
points, and pledged to the fiercest opposition to the Conservative 
party and the Conservative policy, he did not allow himself to 
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give way to bitterness or rancour; but fought a good fight and 
achieved a splendid victory on gentlemanly lines. 

When Mr. Gladstone announced his intention of relinquishing 
the honour which Leeds had accorded him in returning him as its 
representative, the name of Mr. Herbert J. Gladstone was brought 
forward, and the compliment that had been paid to the father was 
now extended to the son, and Mr. Herbert J. Gladstone was duly 
returned as one of the Liberal members for Leeds. Mrs. Gladstone 
and her son were during this brief election period the guests of 
Mr. Kitson, at his residence, Spring Lodge, Headingley. A few 
months later, in October, 1881, it fell to Mr. Kitson to entertain 
the Prime Minister himself, who visited Leeds for the purpose of 
thanking the constituency for the honour it had done him in 
electing him the previous year. The occasion was made the most 
of by the Liberals of Leeds—and the West Riding generally— 
and what with the organizing of banquets, meetings, monster 
demonstrations, and torchlight processions, and the still more 
pleasing duty of acting as host to Mr. Gladstone, there was more 
than enough for Mr. Kitson to manage and control. But he was 
equal to the strain, great as it was. Mr. Gladstone’s visit extended 
over three days, and for each day an impressive demonstration 
was arranged, affording all sections of the Liberal party of the 
neighbourhood special opportunities of showing their enthusiasm 
for the statesman who, at that time, more perhaps than at any other 
period of his long and distinguished career, was regarded as the 
personification of Liberal triumph. The visit was well timed, and, 
thanks to Mr. Kitson’s power of organization, every circumstanceand 
detail connected with it was managed with the precision of clock- 
work. Greater crowds were attracted to Leeds during those three 
days than had ever been gathered there before, except perhaps on 
the memorable occasion when the Queen and the Prince Consort 
visited the town for the purpose of opening the Town Hall in 1858. 
The banquet to Mr. Gladstone, in the Leeds Coloured Cloth Hall, 
was a splendid and imposing demonstration; the aristocracy, 
wealth, and power of Yorkshire Liberalism were well represented ; 
and, as chairman of the immense gathering, Mr. Kitson’s position 
was one that conferred distinction and honour upon him, and one 
for which he proved himself eminently qualified. The speech in 
which he welcomed the Premier that evening was one of those 
manly, outspoken utterances which are so well in accord with 
Yorkshire heartiness. 

It is not as a mere politician that Mr. James Kitson, jun., has 
won for himself a place in the affections of his townspeople, nor 
is it simply as the head of an extensive business undertaking and 
a large employer of labour. Mr. Kitson has interested himself 
earnestly in matters connected with the social condition of the 
people, especially in the promotion of a movement for the erection 
of model dwellings for the working-classes of Leeds. In the 
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year 1862, Mr. Kitson, along with the late Mr. R. M. Carter, Mr. 
James Hole, the late Mr. Fred Jackson, and others, launched a 
scheme with this object. They bought plots of land in several 
favourabie situations in the suburbs of the town, and built thereon 
fifty-one houses in all, on a greatly improved plan. These houses 
still remain amongst the best of their class in the borough, despite 
the considerable progress that has been made of late years in the 
matter of the housing of industrial families. The houses were 
erected with the view of enabling working men to become owners 
as well as occupiers of them on easy terms. Upwards of £20,000 
was expended on the scheme, which, though intended expressly 
to benefit the operative classes, was not professedly a philanthropic 
undertaking, Mr. Kitson and his colleagues knowing too well the 
danger of doing anything that would savour of an interference 
with the spirit of independence which is so strong a characteristic 
of the northern working-man. The project was carried out on a 
thorough business basis; each purchaser was expected to reside, 
to begin with, in the house he bought ; and he had to pay down 
one-fifth of the cost, the Leeds Permanent Building Society ad- 
vancing the remaining four-fifths, which was repaid by instalments. 
By this means a number of working men were enabled to obtain 
at a cost of £150 each, good, respectable-looking, conveniently- 
arranged houses. The scheme would have been continued to a 
much greater extent had not a sudden inflation in the building 
trade made it necessary to suspend operations. The good effected 
by this movement has been of a permanent character, having 
been continued by artizans on the same principle but acting 
independently, and if for nothing but the practical example it 
has afforded to the class for whose advantage it was undertaken 
is deserving of being remembered. 

Mr. James Kitson, jun., was for some years a member of the 
Council of the Leeds Chamber of Commerce, and was elected 
President of this important body in 1880, serving in that capacity 
both that year and the next. He is a member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers ; a vice-president of the Iron and Steel Institute ; 
a member of the Council of the British Iron Trade Association ; 
and a Justice of the Peace for the Borough of Leeds, and the 
West Riding. He was one of the founders of the Leeds Trained 
Nurses’ Institution ; was a director of the company which founded 
the Girls’ High School in Woodhouse Lane, Leeds; and is vice- 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the Grand Theatre, Leeds, 
Sir Andrew Fairbairn being the chairman. 

Mr. Kitson’s relations with his workpeople have always been of 
the most agreeable character, as has been several times very plea- 
santly testified by the workpeople themselves. In 1879, when the 
25th anniversary of the starting of the Monk Bridge Ironworks 
was reached, the workmen of the establishment presented Mr. 
Kitson with an address of congratulation, from which may be 
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appropriately quoted the following pregnant paragraph: “ The 
sound judgment and indomitable perseverance of Mr. Kitson, 
your father, and the distinguished engineering skill of your 
late brother, Mr. Frederick William Kitson, have no doubt 
contributed to this success ; but we are perhaps not mistaken in 
thinking it to be mainly due to your own pre-eminent business 
capacity, decision of character, and uprightness of conduct— 
qualities which have made it a pleasure to us to work under your 
direction, and have stimulated us to use our best exertions to help 
and prosper you. Some of the undersigned have been in your 
service during the whole of the time mentioned, and many for 
the greater part of it, and we can therefore address you with the 
more confidence and satisfaction, speaking from so long a personal 
experience of the qualities to which we have referred.” Another 
opportunity for congratulation offered in June, 1881, when Mr. 
Kitson celebrated his second marriage. His first wife, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Joseph Cliff, of Wortley, had died in 1873, and he 
remained a widower until 1881, when he married his present wife, 
the daughter of Mr. E. Fisher Smith, of Dudley. Mr. Gladstone 
sent Mr. Kitson as a wedding present a complete copy of his works 
with an autograph dedication ; and the Leeds Liberal Association 
honoured the event by the presentation of an address. This was 
signed by Mr. J. Barran, M.P., Mr. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Mr. 
George Tatham, the Mayor, and thirty-six other members of the 
Executive Committee. After dwelling on political services 
this document continued:—“ Though we address you more 
particularly as members of the Liberal party, we cannot 
forget the active part you have taken in so many important 
educational and philanthropic movements in Leeds, and the 
responsible position you hold in connection with the com- 
merce and manufactures of the town, both as President of 
the Chamber of Commerce and as one of the largest employers of 
labour in the district. In all you have undertaken for the good of 
your fellow-townsmen, your labours have been such as to entitle 
you to their gratitude, irrespective of party, and to secure for you 
their sincere interest in your welfare and happiness.” 

It may be mentioned that Mr. Kitson was one of the first fifty 
gentlemen who joined the volunteer corps originally formed in 
Leeds in 1859, and that he was appointed to the rank of captain, 
remaining in the corps for twelve years, when he resigned in 
consequence of the pressure of business engagements. 

From the foregoing it wili be seen that from his early man- 
hood to the present time, Mr. James Kitson, jun., has, by an 
active, enlightened, and high-purposed business and public career, 
occupied a very distinguished place in the history of his native 
town, and achieved a still wider recognition as a political leader, 
as is perhaps most strikingly evidenced by the fact of his election 
to the position he now holds as president of the National Liberal 
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Federation. Mr. Kitson is yet in the prime and vigour of life, 
and, much as he has achieved already as a public man, still greater 
distinction is anticipated for him in that direction in the future ; 
although he is not one who can be accused of self-seeking aims or 
excess of ambition; his attitude, on many occasions when oppor- 
tunity might have been taken advantage of for securing him a 
greater share of public attention, has been marked by a modest 
self-denial which only a really strong man could, under the cir- 
cumstances, have exercised. 

But it is in the two large iron-working establishments which 
they control that we find the most active evidence of the achieve- 
ments of the Kitsons, father and sons; it is there that we see in 
actual progress the operations by which they have not only 
acquired fame in the industrial world but reaped no little of the 
substantial results which follow upon the realization of a successful 
business career. A short description of the two concerns will form 
a necessary complement to the interesting biographical details we 
lave been enabled to give. 

The Monk Bridge Ironworks are entitled to be mentioned first, 
because of the fact that they are devoted to the production of iron 
and steel, a considerable amount of which is worked up at the other 
establishment—the Airedale Foundry —into engines. The situation 
of the Monk Bridge works is highly favourable, being immediately 
contiguous to the several lines of the Great Northern, Midland, 
and North Eastern companies’ railways, in connection with which 
they have a private line which intersects the works. They 
employ a couple of locomotives in bringing in and carrying out 
material. It should also be mentioned that the Leeds and Liver- 
pool canal passes close by, so that, one way and another, the 
works are in direct communication with all parts of the kingdom. 
The iron produced at Monk Bridge is considered equal in point of 
quality to the famous Low Moor iron, the ore being obtained 
from the same bed and smelted with the same description of coal 
as theirs. 

In the first instance, the ore is smelted in the usual way in the 
firm’s blast furnaces in York Road, and then, in the shape of 
“ pigs,” the metal comes under the operation of the refineries, 
where it is melted with coke, the heat being intensified 
by a continuous blast. When it has been thoroughly melted, and 
consequently refined, the furnace is tapped and a stream of 
molten iron, to the extent of about 30 cwts., runs off into a 
large flat mould. As the shining, shimmering, dancing metal 
flows forth in a thick golden stream, the impure dross rises like a 
scum to the surface, and, being the lightest, floats away, while the 
molten iron itself sinks into the mould and gradually is cooled 
down into a solid form, assuming the shape of a flat piece, from 
two to three inches in thickness, while in width it is about three 
feet, and in length some seven feet. The next experience the iron 
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meets with is to be broken up into small pieces, which has the 
appearance of reducing it to a condition of uselessness. In the 
making of iron, however, they only destroy to reconstruct in a 
more perfect substance. So, the fragments of refined iron are 
carted away to the opposite extremity of the works, where the 
puddling furnaces are situated, and here a charge of about three 
and a quarter cwts. is put into each furnace, and after being 
remelted and manipulated in its molten state by the puddler for 
the best part of an hour, is turned out in coagulated masses or 
balls, and sent off to the steam hammer close by. As the 
immense hammer descends in well-regulated thuds upon the 
“bloom,” the earth all around is shaken with responsive 
tremblings, sparks fly in all directions, and those in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the operation have to shield themselves from 
danger beneath strong metal masks or behind iron barriers. 
The hammering goes on until the slabs are compressed into solid 
form, each slab weighing nearly a hundredweight. Thence they 
are taken to a smaller steam-hammer, where they are broken and 
sampled out into three different qualities. At this point the 
metal comes under the inspection of the foreman, and, being 
approved, is passed forward to the gas furnaces. 

Having been submitted now to Siemens’ gas furnaces, where 
they have been remelted by a fierce heat, the iron goes to another 
steam-hammer and is welded into slabs of from 600 lbs. to 4,000 
Ibs. weight. In the mill in which these operations are performed 
there are five large steam hammers, four of which have heads 
each weighing six tons, while the head of the other is more 
ponderous still, and weighs eight tons. It is something wonderful 
to see these immense hammers pounding away with irregular 
strokes, each blow adjusted to meet the condition of the metal, 
the brawny-armed workmen, struggling there in the burning heat, 
their faces streaming with perspiration, as they turn the fiery slabs 
over and over until they have been crushed to a proper consis- 
tency. But, even now, the metal has not done with the fire; it 
has other ordeals to go through quite as trying. It must go to 
the plate mill, there to be reheated and passed through rollers, 
and made into bars or plates for locomotive and other boilers, if 
required for that purpose. The rolls are driven by three large 
engines of 1,300 indicated horse-power. One of these engines is 
constructed on the compound principle, and works with a high- 
pressure cylinder at one end of the beam and a low-pressure 
cylinder at the other. Nor are these the only steam engines used 
in the Monk Bridge works. There are two others, each of 150 
horse-power ; and of smaller engines there are no fewer than 
thirty, varying from four to thirty horse-power each. The steam 
necessary for this large number of engines is generated in thirty 
boilers, representing nearly 1,000 nominal horse-power. There 
are fourteen steam-hammers, varying in weight from 6 cwts. 
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to 15 tons. The latter weight is that of the largest hammer ; 
besides this, there are two of eight tons each, six of six tons each, 
one of three and a half tons, and others of two and a half tons. 
When the visitor unaccustomed to the sights and sounds of a 

igantic iron foundry finds himself in the midst of a place like 
the Monk Bridge works, the clangour and the hubbub, the 
incessant noise of escaping steam, and the presence everywhere of 
smoke and flame, are apt to make him, at first, not a little 
alarmed for his safety, but, by-and-by, as he sees the hundreds 
of grimy toilers working away in the thick of it, unconscious of 
any danger, he is reassured and carries on his investigations in 
comparative fearlessness. Not less threatening of aspect than the 
steam-engines and steam-hammers are the immense hydraulic 
cranes which throw their massive arms across the various work- 
shops, and, under the guidance of experienced hands, exert their 
strength in lifting heavy loads of iron from place to place, with 
an ease and a dexterity that are very remarkable. A couple of 
large pumping engines are required to feed the cranes. The 
scene is one of great animation, and not devoid of a certain weird 
picturesqueness which generally accompanies the occupations in 
which the “fiery element” plays the most important part. 

At Monk Bridge two distinct systems of economizing heat are 
to be seen in operation. “ Waste not, want not,” is a proverb 
capable of application even in an iron foundry. The escape steam 
from the steam-hammers, instead of being allowed to dissipate 
itself uselessly in the air, is collected and conducted through a 
large pipe to three of Berryman’s super-heaters, where the water 
for the boilers is heated almost to boiling point by the exhaust 
steam passing between the tubes. The admission of water thus 
heated into the boilers saves fuel and allows steam to be generated 
more quickly. So far as to one method of heat preservation. The 
second system finds its agent in Green’s Economizer, an apparatus 
which is fixed in close contiguity to the base of the chimney 
stack. This contains a number of tubes, through which the 
water for the boilers passes, but here, instead of waste steam 
being collected, it is the waste heat from the hand-fired boilers. 
The heat thus arrested passes between the tubes and heats the 
water as hot as in the other case—to the verge of boiling. 
Steam supplies the motive power to the engines and machinery, 
while gas is retained as the chief giver-forth of heat. A long row 
of twenty of Siemens’ producers may be seen alongside the 
Great Northern railway viaduct, which borders one portion of the 
works. Here is generated the heat for the numerous furnaces. 
The gas is drawn — the producers to the furnaces by means of 
the draught from the chimney, and the due proportion of air 
being permitted to intermingle, a fierce power of combustion is 
insured which soon brings the metal to a white heat. 

The iron used for the making of tires and plates has its strength 
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and durability thoroughly tested before conversion into the 
requisite shape. There is an apparatus which throws upon the 
iron a weight of half a ton or a ton, as may be desired, and tires 
and axles of the best Yorkshire iron and steel are expected to 
double up without fracturing. After that they are submitted to 
a further ordeal of strength, being taken to what is called the 
testing house, where they are subjected to a tensile strain of 24 
tons to the square inch. Every single axle is tested in this 
manner, and one out of every fifty tires. Steel is tested also, a 
small piece of each make being subjected to the action of the 
testing machine at a given pressure, by which means either its 
comparative elongation or its reduction in diameter can be 
ascertained. 

Within the last year or two steel making, in its more 
improved system, has been included in the operations of the 
Monk Bridge works. There is a large furnace of the Siemens- 
Martin pattern always active. Formerly, the steel used by 
Messrs. Kitson for tires was made in crucibles. Six Wilson gas- 
producers supply the heat for the furnace. From the producers 
the gas passes through the Siemens’ Regenerator, where the air 
and gas are heated to a very high degree prior to their union and 
combustion in the furnace amongst the ore. The ore used for 
this process is brought from Spain, being analyzed before use to 
ascertain what proportions of carbon and phosphorus it presents. 
The furnace is charged each time with ten tons of metal, ore, &c., 
and the process of melting and assimilation occupies, on an 
average, nearly half a day. When the molten metal is ready for 
tapping, small trial portions are taken out in a ladle, cooled, and 
broken, in order to ascertain the quality, and these being satisfac- 
tory, the operation is proceeded with. Behind the furnace the 
level of the ground is considerably lower than the front portion. 
On that lower level, immediately opposite the aperture from 
which the liquid metal runs, is a hydraulic ram, with two arms, 
one of which is heavily loaded to balance a huge iron bowl or 
ladle on the other, and into this the molten steel is run. The 
ram and table turn on a centre, so that when the huge ladle is 
full of metal it can be turned and adjusted so as to come in 
succession over a number of moulds placed beneath. The ladle 
—which is in reality a gigantic circular iron-pot—is kept red hot 
by means ofa large jet of gas mixed with atmospheric air. This 
prevents the steel cooling and sticking when it runs into the 
ladle. When the ladle is full, the combined weight of ram, table, 
and ladle is not far short of forty-five tons. When the steel in 
the furnace is ready for tapping, the red-hot ladle is placed in 
position at the mouth of the outlet, and a workman breaks away 
the sand and clay with which the orifice of the furnace is choked. 
When this duty has been performed, the glowing white stream of 
metal streams forth into the ladle, throwing around thousands of 
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brilliant, flaming bits of metal. As the ladle fills, another 
workman shovels into it a quantity of manganese, which is 
quickly absorbed by the molten mass. The slag can be seen 
thickening and bubbling at the top until the stream of pure 
metal becomes exhausted, and nothing but slag is emitted. 
Then the ladle is turned aside by the aid of the hydraulic 
apparatus, and the slag runs off into a hole in the ground, where 
it remains until it cools, and is then dug out. Two men are 
stationed on the top of the table, and, by means of a lever, the 
ladle is tilted over the ingot moulds beneath. What is termed a 
“ swan’s-neck ” forms part of the ladle, and is in the shape of a 
rod that bends over the side. That portion of it which is inside 
the ladle is surrounded by circular fire-bricks, inside of which is 
a packing of sand. This protects the metal-rod from melting. A 
workman applies a lever to the end of the “ swan’s neck” which 
projects over the side of the ladle, the rod is lifted up, a valve in 
the bottom opens, and out of that the white-hot steel runs off 
into the moulds. As one is filled,the table is moved round to 
bring the ladle over the next, and so on until the metal has been 
completely emptied. The moulds are then coated over with sand 
and battened down, to keep the metal from boiling over, and in 
about three hours’ time the metal has cooled down and can be 
taken out in the solid form into which the moulds have shaped it. 
When taken from the moulds the ingots of steel are cut into 
pieces of the required weight for the various tires. These pieces 
are heated, then hammered into a rough circular form by a 15- 
ton hammer, and, after that, have a large hole punched in the 
centre. They are now heated once more, and worked on the 
anvil of a 7-ton hammer to an approximation to the shape 
required. This done, the tires are again heated, and finally, 
rolled, and finished off. 

It is exceedingly interesting to follow these various processes of 
the iron and steel manufacture as they are to be seen in opera- 
tion at Monk Bridge, where all the assistance that modern inven- 
tion has been able to give to those processes, and all that 
competent management has been capable of achieving in render- 
ing them easy of accomplishment, have combined to make these 
ironworks amongst the most notable of the industrial establish- 
ments of the district. 

Messrs. Kitson’s other concern, however—the Airedale Foundry 
—is much larger in extent than the works at Monk Bridge, and 
affords employment to a greater number of persons, nearly 
1,500 workmen being engaged there on an average. The Aire- 
dale Foundry is situated at Hunslet, another of the work-a-day 
portions of "be borough of Leeds, and is some three-quarters of a 
mile distant from Monk Bridge. There was a time when Hunslet 
was a pleasant rural village, with a manor house and all the other 
evidences of old English rusticity about it, but its aspect to-day 
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is very different from that which it wore when Robert de Mont- 
gomery had it allotted to him by the Conqueror as a reward for 
his services, or when, at a later period, the Gascoignes and the 
Nevilles had seats there. Rural signs have long since disappeared 
from this part of the town, and it has now little to show that does 
not speak of the earnestness and energy of labour. It is a 
rather grimy region, even on the sunniest of days, for foundries, 
factories, and workshops go on with their smoke-spreading opera- 
tions, day in and day out, let the weather be what it may. Still, 
it is not a spot that is likely to depress one’s spirits; there is 
such an appearance of active and vigorous life on every hand that 
the impression conveyed is animating. There is much in this 
varied world of ours that is capable of affording gratification and 
engendering mental activity besides babbling brooks, flowery 
meads, mountain peaks, and other rural fascinations so dear to 
the heart of the poet ; and the Airedale Foundry is an instance 
in point. The entrance to it is through an imposing pile of 
offices which have not yet been in existence long enough to 
have had their smooth, unwrinkled fronts defaced by smoke. 
These offices abut upon the main thoroughfare, along which a 
double tram-line runs, and with their two-storied range 
of rooms and spacious hall, constitute a convenient vantage 
ground for the small army of clerks whose pens the firm 
employ in conducting their book-keeping and correspondence. 
Tn these rooms they can sit unseen of the foundrymen, and pur- 
sue their duties with as much quietude as if their surroundings 
suggested nothing but calmness, repose, and serenity ; but, for all 
that, the noise of the engines and the hammers continues all day 
long ; the stranger within their gates can hear it distinctly enough 
if they cannot; but with them the case is different, they have 
become so accustomed to the clangour that its cessation would be 
a disturbance rather than a consolation to them. Going forward 
to what may be called the “drawing” rooms, we find ourselves 
still more sensible of the noises within, but as yet are not in the 
actual presence of the noise-producing agencies. Some twenty 
draughtsmen are seen at work drawing models on paper for the 
men in the foundry to work from, one room being devoted to 
locomotive and the other to stationary models. From here it is 
but a step to the wood-model shop, where a number of joiners are 
busily employed building up and constructing models in wood 
after the sketches of the draughtsmen. This shop is of con- 
siderable dimensions, and two stories in height, the upper floor 
being visible from the lower through a large opening in the 
middle. The foreman’s office is close to this opening, but on an 
intermediate level, so that the official, as he sits in his windowed 
office commands a full view of both floors. The men employed in 
this model-constructing department have a good deal of skilled 
work to perform, many of the models being of a very complex 
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nature, requiring to be built up in separate pieces so as to guard 
against the danger of contraction. Some of the models are of 
immense size, reminding one more of the heavier pieces of do- 
mestic furniture than models. Steam saws and other usual acces- 
sories of a well-appointed joiners’ shop are all to be met with 
here, and the workers in wood that one sees are naturally a great 
contrast in point of cleanliness of appearance to the workers in 
iron to be seen in the interior. 

Leaving this part of the works and ape over to the foundry 
itself, we immediately become conscious of a series of gigantic 
operations, and conscious too that iron is the material which is 
being manipulated. Sounds of hammers—hand and steam—din 
in your ears with a tumultuousness that is almost alarming ; and 
the roaring of many fires, the rumbling of many engines, and 
the clatter of things metallic here, there, and everywhere, all 
conduce to render the scene one of unceasing commotion. The 
main foundry is 300 feet long, and of proportionate width and 
height. It is divided into two parts, practically, though there 
is po wall or barrier to mark the line of division. One portion 
is devoted to the heavy work, the other to the lighter. Several 
furnaces are to be seen fiercely engaged in the production of 
molten iron, as fast as their construction will admit of their 
doing, and under much the same conditions as at the Monk 
Bridge Works, the difference being that here it is for the casting 
processes connected with the making of parts of engines that the 
molten metal is being produced, and not in the mere making of 
iron or the shaping of tires or axles. A score or two of grimy- 
faced workmen, their arms bare to the shoulder and their heads 
uncovered, are moving to and fro in the dusky, smoke-charged 
atmosphere, some of them delving amongst the sand and loam, 
carving out form and shape according to the wooden models 
they have had given them to work from, others with gigantic 
pokers, tongs and rakes, dashing away at the contents of the 
roaring furnaces, or seeing to the emptying and safe passage of 
the white hot liquid. In this large foundry mouldings of all 
sizes and shapes are being made, ranging from small cylindrical 
objects, over which the moulder expends as much care and pains 
as if he were a sculptor at work upon some tender piece of 
statuary, to immense steam-hammer heads weighing twenty- 
three or twenty-four tons. It may be that the visitor is fortu- 
nate enough to be present when one of these colossal tools is 
about to be cast. If so, he will be the spectator of a memorable 
scene. Two of the large furnaces will have been occupied for 
fully six hours previously, roasting, boiling, and melting into 

iden liquid some twenty-eight or thirty tons of iron between 
them. The feeding of these furnaces—an operation which is 
performed outside the foundry—is a matter of the utmost moment 
and requires the nicest adjustment. First of all, the proper 
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quantities and qualities of “pig” iron, which lies about the yard 
in immense stacks, are collected, measured, and weighed, and 
cast into the roaring flames, and there for the space of six hours 
it continues until heated and dissolved into the liquid state. 
Meanwhile preparations on a commensurate scale are being made 
within the foundry for the important business of tapping. In 
the middle of the floor the model of a huge hammer head has 
been shaped out with the most elaborate care, there appearing 
to be as many cross pieces and supports as if it were intended for 
the model of a large public building. Two of three cranes of 
at strength, most formidable to look upon, are hanging like 
robdingnagian fishing rods overhead, the larger of the three 
being a steam crane, which is worked by means of a little 
engine that occupies an elevated position against the wall. 
This engine is in charge of a workman who has to keep a 
careful look out for the foreman’s signal from time to time 
as to where he shall steer the long projecting arm of the 
crane. The positions of the two men correspond with those 
of the captain of a vessel and the man at the wheel. A strong 
force of foundrymen gather round as the time approaches for 
running off the contents of the two furnaces, and when the foreman 
gives the sign for action, the steam crane lets go its immense 
chain, down to the ground nearly, and this is hooked on to the 
large iron vessel, technically termed a ladle, which it immediately 
lifts and carries to the mouth of the first furnace. All eyes are 
now turned in this direction, and a powerful contingent of work- 
men gather round in readiness to take their allotted parts in the 
carrying out of the important operation. Then the furnace is 
tapped, and out rushes the molten metal in a thick, glowing, 
fiery stream into the ladle, flowing with an evenness and a smoot 
ness that suggests milk rather than metal, were it not for the 
dazzling bits of rebellious fire that it throws off in its progress 
into the red-hot receptacle. This goes steadily on, a hundred 
anxious eyes watching it all the time, aud when at last the ladle 
has received into its capacious cavity about twelve tons weight of 
the liquid iron, the flow is temporarily checked, and the huge 
panful of boiling metal is lifted away to the side of the model 
into which it is destined presently to be emptied. A second ladle 
is then filled in the same manner, to the weight of perhaps ten 
tons ; and then a third, of somewhat smaller capacity, is called 
upon to bear its share of the responsibility of holding the metal. 
There are now three of these ladles full of the fiery liquid, and, by 
the aid ofthe cranes, and the assistance of twenty or thirty pairs of 
stalwart arms, whose utmost powers are required to be exerted in 
the —— of these ponderous swinging vessels, the pans are lifted 
to their places beside the model. And now, as the three ladles 
rest in their separate positions at the mouths of three openings 
in the mould, it is presumed that nothing remains to be done but 
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to tilt the vessels to the required angle and let the three streams 
flow in and mingle; but, on the top of the contents of the first- 
filled ladle an incrustation has been formed, while it has been 
waiting, and this has to be broken and skimmed off with those 
tremendous pokers and rakes of which previous mention has been 
made. This is a work that is very trying to the men, for the heat 
is scorching and the necessity for quick and dexterous action 
paramount; every single second’s delay makes matters worse. 
It is not long before the blackened crust has been cleared away 
and buried in the sand, and then the tilting process can be per- 
formed with safety. The foreman now picks up an instrament 
that is red-hot at one end, applies it to a number of bundles of 
shavings that have been spread over the different parts of the 
model, and these take fire and consume the various gases that are 
emitted during the ap ee of the moulding. Then he jumps 
upon a plank that rests above the mould and gives the signal for 
the three ladles to be simultaneously tilted. The moment is one 
of breathless interest. The beautiful fiery liquid is emptied into 
the three mouths of the model in three immense streams, the 
shavings blaze, the gaseous fires flicker about the surface of the 
mould and around the grim form of the foreman, and in one or 
two places the flames sputter forth in a manner that seems to be 
positively threatening. Altogether, the scene is impressive in 
the extreme, full of incident and excitement, and recallin 
pictures of demoniacal grandeur and weirdness. Still, there 
is no confusion, no alarm, no aimless running to and fro; 
every man knows just what to do and when to do it; and the 
skilful guidance of the foreman regulates each movement until 
the operation is brought to a successful finish. The three streams 
of metal continue to flow, the men, with their ponderous tools, 
keeping the ladles all through at the proper elevation, but, by- 
and-by, the molten metal is seen to rise out of the mould and 
empty itself into an overflow channel that has been prepared ; 
it is then known that the mould is completely filled; the three 
streams are immediately stopped by the restoration of the ladles 
to their perpendicular ; and the casting is left to cool and congeal 
into massive solidity at its leisure. The making of a twenty-five 
or thirty ton casting is not an every-day occurrence, however, even 
in a large establishment like the Airedale Foundry, so that the 
visitor who happens to time his arrival so that he may witness an 
operation of the kind has reason to consider himself fortunate, 
for he will have looked upon a scene that will always remain 
vividly impressed upon his memory. Such scenes are more cal- 
culated to give one an idea of the marvellous power which man 
exercises over the elements and forces of nature than volumes of 
reading would do. It is a realization of the ancient adage that 
sets a grain of practive before a bushel of theory. 

In another part of the foundry the operations of Joam or dry 
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sand casting are in progress, and it is well worth while watching the 
men at work in this portion of the establishment, to notice with 
what infinite skill they construct their models, buildiug them bit 
by bit into the required form, and afterwards placing them in front 
of huge fires where they are gradually baked until quite hard. 
Then there is the brass foundry, where several furnaces are kept 
constantly going. The brass-finishing shop, and the coppersmiths’ 
shop have to be visited. The amount of copper used in the 
construction of locomotives is very considerable. In the store 
rooms here are to be seen many thousands of pounds’ worth of this 
valuable metal, in rod and sheet form. The boiler department is 
an interesting spot in which to while away an hour, and might be 
written upon to a great extent if all the objects of interest to be 
found there were to be noticed. For noise, the boiler-house carries 
off the palm, the din caused by the incessant hammering away at 
the iron plates being something deafening. The end plates of 
the locomotive boilers are quite striking in their appearance, their 
faces full of holes and all in readiness for the ornamentation of 
brass and steel work with which, when in their finished condition, 
they are made to look so business-like and imposing. 

In the wrought-iron department there is another busy and 

icturesque scene presented. There is the smithy, with its eighty 
or hearths, in rows down each side of the building, with a 
large open space between. Here the smiths are at work beatin, 
the hot iron into shape upon their anvils with all the strength =a 
vigour of their body. “ Ring, ding, ding,” go the hammers, the 
sparks flying hither and thither at every stroke. The operations 
are very different from those carried on in the ordinary wayside 
village smithy, of which we have read so much in song and fiction. 
A hundred village smithies thrown into one would be required to 
make up an equal amount of hammering and ding-donging to that 
which can be heard in this one smithy Gunster to the Airedale 
Foundry. For the heavier work there are small steam-hammers, 
which are found to be of very great utility. The wheel-making 
processes in this part of the works are manifold and intricate. To 
begin with, the wheel is built up in separate segments and 
enclosed in a rim; then the different pieces are taken and welded 
together, the gaps are filled in all round, two huge “ washers” are 
welded at the axis, and finally the whole structure is welded to 
its tire. Selected scrap iron only is used for these wheels, which 
require to be much stronger and firmer than the wheels of the 
ordinary railway coach. 

There are many other portions of the works that we might 
make particular reference to if the space were at our command. 
A very brief mention of the remaining departments, however, 
must suffice. There is the heavy turning shop, where a re 
procession of wheels on axles can be seen, and buffer plates 
undergoing the boring operation five or six at a time; there is 
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the punching and plate-bending shop, where a machine, worked 
by its own special engine, is punching holes an inch and a quarter 
in diameter in sheets of iron an inch and an eighth in thickness ; 
and there is the machine shop, which is almost exclusively devoted 
te the making of nuts and bolts, a large number of men being 
employed here, as may readily be understood when we attempt to 
realize the fact that there are from 400 to 500 different kinds of 
these useful appliances used in the construction of a single loco- 
motive. 

The fitting shop is a large workroom, over 200 feet in length, 
and crowded with machinery, to run which several miles’ length 
of belting is required. There are four or five rows of machines 
stretching the entire length of the shop. One side is taken up 
with lathes of various kinds, the machines comprising all the 
different descriptions of planing, drilling, slotting, and kindred 
machines, all of them being in full and active operation. This is 
one of the busiest places in the whole foundry, and is man 
with an amount of precision that insures the best possible fulfil- 
ment of the work intrusted to it. There is a foreman, who has 
the general —— and control of the department in his 
hands, and under him are placed a number of what are called 
“leading hands,” who are furnished with drawings of the pieces of 
machinery required to be fitted, and who mark out for the work- 
men what special work their several machines are to perform. In 
this way an effective supervision is maintained throughout. 
Finally, we come to the erecting shop, where the various pieces 
made in other parts of the works are brought together for the 
purpose of being built up into the form of perfect machines. This 
shop—which is necessarily on the ground floor—is 250 feet long, 
and affords space for the erection of twelve locomotives at the same 
time. Here can be seen these mighty representatives of steam 
power in various stages of completion ; some with the mere founda- 
tions of their structure laid down, others with all their complex 
parts joined together in perfect harmony, and looking bright, beau- 
tiful, and massive as they stand there ready to be fixed up and 
sent out upon their railway wanderings no one knows where. One 
is greatly struck with the fact that the locomotive in its skeleton 
form, as itis to be seen in Messrs. Kitson’s erecting shop, seems 
very much larger than when on the railway. 

The Airedale Foundry covers altogether an area of over ten acres, 
and is one of the best arranged establishments of its kind in the 
country, the several processes of engine-construction being there 
to be seen in operation under the most favourable conditions. 
Messrs. Kitson supply locomotives for most of the leading railway 
lines of the kingdom, and from the first formation of their works 
to the present time have made steady and rapid progress year by 
year, their foundries to-day being amongst the best known in the 
North of England. 
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In their relations with their work-people, Messrs. Kitson have 
always been fortunate. They have shown the greatest considera- 
tion for the welfare of those by whom they have been served, and 
have never been wanting in promoting any movement that would 
tend to their social advancement. As an instance of their liberal- 
mindedness, it may not be out of place to refer to a circumstance 
which occyrred at their foundry a little while ago during the 
time when the Leeds Church Mission was engaged in conducting 
special religious services amongst the working-classes of the town. 
On that occasion, Messrs. Kitson permitted the mission workers 
to hold a service in the foundry, when the bishop of the diocese 
attended, and addressed an earnest and impressive discourse to 
several hundred workmen. The sight was one to be long 
remembered, for its contrasts and ineongruities, if for nothing 
else. The long, gloomy, smoke-hued room—with the heavy 
rafters of its roof weighed down by blackness and dust, the floor 
strewn with blocks of iron, half-finished bojlers, pumps, engines, 
and other ironwork—seemed resting yet in strange unrest. At 
one end a rough temporary wooden platform had been erected, 
the newness of which appeared all the more glaring because of 
the desk, draped in red cloth, which stood upon it. This did 
duty for a pulpit, ard when the venerable dignitary took his place 
there, his sturdy, commanding figure arrayed in spotless black, 
and his gold chain, gold-rimmed eye-glasses, and gold signet ring 
all well in view, he must have been regarded with curious feel- 
ings by the men who sat there in front of him, in their dirt and 
grime, with the evidences of their toil around them, and listened 
to his address. One or two of the lesser luminaries of the church 
took their places near his lordship, and one of the junior members 
of the firm stood quietly within the shadow near the platform. 
The manager of the works stood between a pair of girders, with a 
hymn book in his hand, and the men scattered themselves about 
here and there, some standing, some sitting, some with their hats 
on, some with them off. When the hymn was sung by which 
the service was opened, many of the men joined in, and the 
sacred strains sounded more like the demon chorus in a stage 
performance than anything else, with the noise, and hum, and 
clangour of the engines and the machinery breaking in upon the 
music. Still, the majority of the men seemed to appreciate it 
all, there being few to scoff or jest. When the bishop spoke to 
them he was so much in earnest that he rivetted their attention, 
and evidently gained their approval, which was something to be 
proud of, considering the circumstances, which were’ very excep- 
tional, and the tendency there is on the part of the working 
community to resent anything that can be construed into an 
interference with their freedom of action or thought. But the 
listened intently, from time to time wiping their dirty faces with 
their still dirtier hands, or fingering their clothes uneasily, as if 
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rather ashamed of appearing in their rough working garments in 
the presence of such a well-dressed and orderly-looking gentleman. 
The bishop delivered a vigorous speech, full of pis homely 
truths and couched in simple language. He did not touch upon 
matters of creed or doctrine, nor did he exalt his own church to 
the disparagement of any other; he merely gave utterance to the 
broad sentiments of Christian charity, ur the men to acts of 
religious duty, and set before them the solid advantages to be 
reaped by following a good, honourable, and upright life. It was 
a brief service, but an effective one, and probably made all the 
deeper impression upon the men by reason of its being given 
amidst the scene of their daily toil. 

Mr. J. Hawthorn Kitson, the younger brother of Mr. James 
Kitson, jun., has.-had the general management of the Airedale 
Foundry under his charge for many years. He is.a graduate of 
the University of London, and is a practical locomotive engineer, 
having served his time in the shops at Airedale Foundry. For 
the last five years he has been assisted by the Hon. R. C. Parsons 
(now a partner in the firm of Kitson & Co.), son of Lord Rosse, of 
astronomic fame ; and, having in view the further development of 
the business, Mr. T. P. Reay, the general superintendent of the 
works, has been taken into partnership this year. 

Messrs. Kitson, it will be seen, have done so much to promote 
the business interests of the Yorkshire metroplis that it was only 


natural they should receive the grateful recognition of their 
townspeople for the good they have done in this direction. By 
their enterprise they have succeeded in building up an industrial 


concern which adds considerably to the wealth of the town. The 
£150,000 a year or more that » tee pay in wages provides comfort 
and happiness for hundreds of working families ; and their trade 
is of such a special character that, often when other branches of 
industry are depressed, they are in full employment. The recogni- 
tion that Leeds gives the firm is to press such local public honours 
upon its members as they are willing to accept, and seeing that 
in the present head of the firm they possess a gentleman of 
great natural capacity for public work, the connection between 
the town and the name of Kitson promises to be of a lasting and 
distinguished kind. 





KHARTOUM IN HISTORY. 


—— is, of course, no part of the world, and no portion of its 

substance, which is not coeval with every other; not even 
excepting the meteorites which have been imported and in- 
corporated into its mass from the rhythmically wandering spheres 
that traverse the infinite heights and depths of heaven. The 
only possible novelty, as the only possible age, is that of geology, 
of ethnology, of language, of culture, of supremacy; in short, 
of conformation, combination, presentation, and arrangement. 
Countries become venerable in the pious and patriotic vocabulary 
of their peoples; and the youthful wife, and the friend, in the 
language of homely confidence and affection, become super- 
annuated in proportion to the love and intimacy to which they 
are admitted. England, the archives of whose existing races are 
fairly within the scope of history, is“ Old England” to her sons 
and daughters all the world over, however juvenile she may be in 
the estimation of the Chaldean who perpetuates in his lineaments 
of to-day the features which were current among his ancestors 
on the Mesopotamian plains in the time of Abraham, or in that 
of the Hindu whose forefathers were splitting hairs under the 
sanctions of a five-membered syllogism, whilst the long-since 
effaced aborigines of Britain were satiating themselves with 
acorns. 

There are some countries, notwithstanding, with which it is an 
anomaly, if not an impossibility, not to associate the idea of 
antiquity ; whose existence in this century is one characteristically 
of monuments, relics, remains, ruins, and archeology. Conversely, 
it is nearly as difficult, in connection with such regions, to 
recognize the phenomenon of infancy nestling on the lap of 
ages ; to expect the signs of rejuvenescence in a land where the 
fixed eyes of the eternal sphinx have gazed for millenniums on 
nothing but desolation, and where forty centuries of the past 
have looked down from the summits of the pyramids upon the 
weary: steppes and stretches of an arid wilderness. Yet even 
Egypt, unlikely as it may seem, has novelties other than its Suez 
Canal, its railways, and its Port Said casinos and music-halls. It 
has, besides, its new centres of life, commerce, and administration. 
Of these is Khartoum, which, before the year 1823, was rather a 
site than a city. It is thus as much a parvenue community as 
many of the towns of our own colonial possessions or of the United 
States of America. 
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Given the site of Khartoum, indeed, it is no wonder that it 
should be a city; the wonder is that it was never a city before 
the late Mehemet Ali discovered its extraordinary advantages as a 
seat of trade and government. It is, as our readers know who 
have lately wept over the fate within its walls of one of the most 
ne warmer of mankind, the capital of the Egyptian Soudan, 
in Upper Nubia; and is situated on the Bahr-el-Azrek, or Blue 
Nile, which flows from the mountains of Western Abyssinia 
through the plains of Senaar, nearly at its confluence with the 
Bahr-el-Abiad, or White Nile, the river which flows northward 
from the equatorial lakes. Of these the former is probably the 
true Nile, so far as the fertilizing deposit which has produced 
Egypt is concerned. Khartoum is about 1,500 miles to the south 
of Cairo, and lies in 15° 36° of north latitude, and in 32° 38’ of 
east longitude. It is about 1,400 feet above the level of the sea ; 
although the inundations of the White Nile frequently reach the 
earthen walls by which it is surrounded. It has a considerable 
trade, being the centre of several caravan routes; and its popula- 
tion, variously estimated at different times, has fluctuated very 
sensitively with the ebb and flow of its fortunes. Thus M.P. N. 
Hamont, writing in 1843, estimated its population at 12,000 souls,* 
whilst in 1859 its inhabitants were calculated at 40,000 ; a number 
which the disturbed state of the country had reduced to about 
15,000 in 1870, since which the recovery of population has been 
rapid, so that, the census having been reckoned at 20,000 in 1874, 
and at 30,000 in 1876, was lately estimated at 50,000—the in- 
habitants being a mixture of Egyptians, Berbers, Arabs, Turks, 
Jews, Europeans and negroes. 

The private memoranda of the late Lord Prudhoe of a “ Journey 
from Cairo to Senaar in 1829” f describe Khartoum as having 
sprung up into a town only four or five years before his visit, in 
consequence of its selection for the residence of the Sandjar or 
Governor, who was “ lodged in a tolerable house of mud.” There 
were about thirty other mud houses in the town; the rest being 
built of dowrah, or millet stalks, and with respect to both walls 
and roofs, resembling smal! wheat-stacks or bee-hives. There were 
no trees in the time of Lord Prudhoe, to whom it seemed that the 
position had been “ chosen for its bare, ugly plain.” 

But this reproach was taken away a few years afterwards by the 
planting of extensive gardens and rows of date-palms. The de- 
fective drainage of the portion of the town, as now known, built 
below high-water level, renders it very unhealthy ; as will be seen, 
on the testimony of Dr. Schweinfurth, at the close of this article. 
But Lord Prudhoe bore witness to the salubrity of the climate as 


* “ L’Egypte sous Méhémet Ali,” 2 vols., 8vo., Paris, 1843. 
+ “ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” vol. v., 1835. 
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he found it, except during the Kharif, after the rains, at which 
period Senaar was the most healthy of the Egyptian possessions in 
the Soudan. 

The natives were of two sorts or conditions—the free cultiva- 
tors and the Mowelled; the latter being a peculiar race, descen- 
dants of slaves, who from generation to generation lived at large, 
and paid their masters monthly a part of their gains, which the 
men derived from labour and the women too often from im- 
morality. If two slaves of different masters married, the children 
became their joint property; and it was not unusual, as may be 
understood from a not very intricate process of reasoning, for six 
or even more masters to possess as property a single slave. The 
children of an unmarried woman belonged to her master. 

Some of the great Sheikhs had five or six hundred Mowelled, 
who might be sold like other slaves, and were frequently light- 
coloured aad handsome. In appearance, indeed, there was no dif- 
ference between the Mowelled and the free population. The 
proportion of the one of these classes to the other varied with the 
state of the society of the district. Thus in the island of Senaar 
—that is, the whole of the country to the south of Khartoum, 
bounded on the east by the Bahr-el-Azrek, and on the west by the 
Bahr-el-Abiad, though in reality joined to Abyssinia on the south 
base of the triangle—the great majority of the people were Mow- 
elled, whilst in another district, that of Dar Shagei, there were 
hardly any. 

The bazaar of Khartoum, of which we shall meet with another 
account from the pen of a subsequent traveller, consisted in Lord 
Prudhoe’s time of twenty sheds, where corn, coffee, and black 
sugar were sold at a high price; and where a few looking-glasses 
were retailed, and glass beads for necklaces and bracelets— 
ornaments generally worn. Every article of luxury was brought 
from Cairo, and its price was doubled or trebled by the time of 
its arrival at Khartoum. Occasional importations from India 
took place, of preserved ginger, sugar-candy and other delicacies ; 
but such supplies were rare in their occurrence and small in their 
quantity. 

Courschied Bey, the governor of the district from Berber to 
Senaar at the time of Lord Prudhoe’s visit to Khartoum, enter- 
tained the latter at dinner at his official residence in that city. 
When Lord Prudhoe and his party arrived, the Bey was still at 
prayers in the court-yard, for the completion of which they 
waited before entering. This is the same governor, it may be 
parenthetically remarked, who, in the French variant of his name, 
is mentioned as Kourchid Pacha by M. Hamont, as the pious 
founder of the only mosque existing at Khartoum in 1843, the 
date of M. Hamont’s visit. 

In a short time, according to the memoranda which record 
this dinner-party of fifty-six years ago, on the outskirts of 
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Moslem civilization in that direction, an immense dinner was 
served ; plate followed plate, till, as a piace de résistance, a whole 
sheep was brought in roasted. The master of the feast showed 
all the delicate attentions of a Turk, tearing off the tenderest and 
fattest pieces with his fingers, and presenting them first to one 
of his guests and then to another. A pillaf plate of rice finished 
the repast. Selim Effendi, a young man on the staff of the 
Governor, brought Lord Prudhoe a basin to wash his hands in, 
and presented it to him kneeling. Coffee, with pipes or har- 
gillas—to preserve, as due to the chronological keeping of the 
picture, this and one or two other of Lord Prudhoe’s superseded 
orthographies—was brought in, and the company tucked their 
legs under them in repose. The guests included Ibrahim Cachief, 
a respectable man with a black beard, who had been towel-holder 
to the Pacha, and was therefore thought fitted for the post of 
chief counsellor to the Governor of the Soudan country; the 
Cadi Effendi, or head of religion, one of the most finished 
courtiers possible, who in a low insinuating tone, and with his 
head abased towards the ground, and with his eyes half closed, 
declared that the arrival of Lord Trudhoe and his party at 
Khartoum had made the country green—the dinner party took 
place, it may be stated, on the 12th of March, the year being, as 
already mentioned, 1829—and, his, the Cadi’s, face white ; and a 
Delhi Bashi, commander of cavalry, a blunt soldier, who had just 
returned from a recent invasion. Courscheid Bey was a middle- 
sized man of rather a severe countenance, who had himself not 
long before been engaged in a gazwah, or incursion, in the 
Fazoogle country, above Senaar, whence gold was brought, and 
where he had levied contributions by taking all the gold, cattle 
and slaves he could lay his hands on. He said that the people, 
though armed with spears only, fought with great bravery, but 
that they were such savages that husbands killed their wives, and 
mothers their children, to prevent them from being made slaves 
by the Turks. There was always difficulty in the marches during 
these incursions in the forests, from the rarity of roads capable 
of admitting above one camel abreast; and the heat of the 
weather obliged each soldier to have one to mount besides what 
were required for water and provisions. Water was also a want 
which caused at times considerable danger. “We left the Bey 
at midnight,” says Lord Prudhoe, “heartily tired of our enter- 
tainment. Soon afterwards the Cadi Effendi paid us a visit at 
our tent, and said that the Bey loved us very much—that our 
words were sweet, and our heads wise; he repeated, also, a prayer 
to Isa, our Saviour, and pronounced a blessing on us and all 
Christians, saying that any Musselman who did not was a Caffre. 
He told us his ancestors were kings of Grenada; that he lived 
at Fez; that being a Mahomedan was a good thing, for every one 
might have four wives, and change them as often as he pleased ; 
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that all Muzrebbins loved sweet things, and that our sherbet was 
the best he ever tasted—of course he got another glass.” 

On the day following this entertainment, some of the slaves 
taken at the Fazoogle gazwah were sold by auction at the 
Governor’s house, fetching nine dollars each; a woman and a 
small child reckoning as one man. These wretched objects had 
a wooden beam, ten feet long, fitted to the shape of the neck by 
a crutch, and bound behind ; and this long beam was supported on 
the march by the slave who walked before, and was not removed 
even at night, which prevented the wretched creatures from lying 
down to sleep. 

Un the morning following, the day of the sale of slaves, Lord 
Prudhoe and his party enjoyed a row in the Bey’s boat down the 
Bahr-el-Azrek to its confluence with the Bahr-el-Abiad, on the 
banks of which they breakfasted. These banks were low and flat, 
presenting a succession of grass lawn and fine trees of the harrez, 
or acacia. The identity of the Blue Nile with the fertilizing 
Nile of Lower Egypt, already alluded to, was here brought into 
a prominence and a probability which scarcely stopped short of 
demonstration. The scenery and vegetation of the Bahr-el-Abiad, 
or White Nile, were utterly dissimilar from those of the Nile, as 
so recognized from this confluence to the Delta; a perfect fac- 
simile of which, on the other hand, was to be discovered in the 
riparian boundaries of the Bahr-el-Azrek. These consisted of the 
same high banks forming steppes from the annual inundations, 
bare of trees, but eminently fertile from the rich deposits of the 
river, while the Bahr-el-Abiad, the White Nile, stretching into 
wide lakes during the inundations, left the soil so sterile, that 
neither corn, nor other crops, even dourah, or millet, not excepted, 
could be grown on the subsidence of the waters. In place of these, 
grass sprang up, a production of nature nearly unknown in 
Egypt. Further, a bird was seen like the ibis, black and white, 
with a curved beak, as represented in Egyptian sculpture, which 
never occurred on the Nile ; whilst many of the picus species were 
also flying about, with feathers of blue and red. Moreover, the 
fish of the Bahr-el-Abiad were peculiar to that river, and were not 
found in the Nile. 

A large body of the Nizam was distributed in different garrisons 
of the Soudan, a battalion of whom, 800 strong, was quartered in 
the barracks of Khartoum. It was originally composed of the 
fellaheen of Egypt, described as fme men, but whose ranks, dis- 
pirited by their long stay in the district, by sickness and death, 
bad clothing, bad food, and bad pay, were filled up by black slaves 
taken on the gazwahs, raids, or incursions. But these troops— 
and here, as elsewhere, the memoranda of Lord Prudhoe bristle 
with suggestions—whose interest it was to leave slavery and a 
military life, were so little to be trusted that on every expedition 
they deserted with their arms if only an opportunity were afforded. 
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Every night in barracks they had their arms taken from them for 
fear of mutiny. 

It has been already mentioned that Khartoum owes its exis- 
tence as a capital, and indeed in any other capacity than that of a 
town undistinguishable from others of the Soudan, to the famous 
Pacha Mehemet Ali; who, in 1819, sent bis sons Ismail and Ibra- 
him to extend his authority up the Nile and to bring the Soudan 
to subjection. The natural base of their operations was Khar- 
toum, which subsequently, and as naturally, became the head- 
quarters of their conquests and their administration. Before that 
period the principal town in this region had been Shendy, near 
the site of the historic Meroé of Herodotus and of ancient history, 
where the merchants of the Arabian coast and the African interior 
exchanged their commodities. The city of Khartoum is therefore 
closely associated with the rule of the Pachas and Khedives of 
Egypt. The descriptions of successive travellers coincide pretty 
accurately that the appearance of Khartoum as approached from 
the river is that of a “ long mud wall ”—the phrase is Mr. Melly’s, 
and we shall meet it again—with a few buildings of greater size 
than architectural pretensions just elevated above it. But also, 
with the unanimity of nearly half a century, visitors and so- 
journers within its gates have agreed in the verdict that its ex- 
ternal aspect is much to be preferred to the reality found inside 
its boundaries. Of course it is understood, not by the hardened 
professors of pessimism only, but even by the tiros in human ex- 
perience, that every process of intimacy is more or less a process 
of disillusion ; and the revulsion of feeling which arises from the 
observation of the squalid phenomena of the interior as compared 
with the splendid unity asa single object of vision afforded by the 
judiciously focussed exterior, is a feature shared by Khartoum with 
many Oriental towns whose distant appearance is a dream or a 
romance. It is surmised, however, that there must have been 
something exceptionally disagreeable in the odours of Khartoum 
to have raised feelings of disgust so strong and so uniform, and to 
have encouraged memories so unpleasant in the minds of travellers 
who had not quailed before the atmospheric attacks of the worst 
reputed cities of Europe and of Asia. On the high authority of 
the late General Gordon it has been explained that the reason 
why the effluvia of Khartoum were tolerable, and why they had 
not produced the mortality that might reasonably have been ex- 
pected, was to be detected in the extreme dryness of the air, 
which, except in the rainy season, was so intense that every sub- 
stance exposed to it was desiccated “in an incredibly short space 
of time.” The fluctuations in the number of the population of the 
city, which have been already reduced to something like tabular 
form, have taken place, it is said, principally in accordance with 
the character and disposition of the Governor for the time being. 
If he has not exceeded the limits of human endurance, Khartoum 
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has contained as many as from 30,000 to 50,000 people; but 
sometimes official exactions have been too cruel, and the popula- 
tion has fallen to one-half its normal number. Authorities agree, 
however, that while the population of inmates fluctuates, there are 
3,000 houses in Khartoum ; so that its domestic buildings must 
have oscillated between the extremes of over-crowding and com- 
parative desolation. 

It is unnecessary to remark, in the light of the events of 
recent years which have attracted the eyes of the world to the 
condition of the Soudan, that Khartoum has figured as one of 
the great emporiums of slavery, along with Dongola, Darfour, 
Camomel, and Kordofan. In their route to Egypt, the un- 
fortunate captives or wretched slaves—for those who were 
originally the former speedily and inevitably became the latter— 
were huddled together by the Gellabs, or slave traders of Nubia 
and Egypt, in small boats on the Nile, in the same way that the 
miserable negroes were crowded in one dense mass of human 
beings in the obsolete horrors of the middle passage. 

But Khartoum, according to documents preserved by Dr. R. 
R. Madden, added to the horrors of slavery, considered as a 
system of recruiting for the Egyptian army, an exceptional and 
systematic enormity of European importation. It was at Khar- 
toum that a French soi-disant consular agent, not regularly 
appointed, but permitted to retain the title and to exercise the 
authority he assumed, and even decorated with the cross of the 
Legion of Honour, a man of infamous character, was not only 
deeply engaged in the odious traffic, but was for some years 
previous to 1840 the proprietor of an establishment for the 
reception and “storage” of slaves, on the plan of the “ breed- 
ing farms” of Virginia, kept up for the purpose of supplying the 
Egyptian market with slave-children of a tender age. The same 
man, whose name was Vessier, was further denounced as having 
been concerned with another Frenchman of the name of Tirant, 
a physician by profession, also living at Khartoum, in the intro- 
duction and the wholesale practice of an operation upon the 
youthful slaves about which it need only be said that M. Tirant’s 
skill in surgery gave him exceptional facilities in its performance.* 

Mr. George Melly, who, with other members of his family, 
visited Khartoum in December, 1850, says that the city, “ seen 
from the river, is a long mud wall, with several houses just 
peering above it, among which, most conspicuous, is the residence 
of the Governor ”—at that time, “ Latiffe Pacha, General in the 
Army, Admiral of the Fleet, and Governor of the Soudan, from 
Phile to the furthest possessions of the Pacha of Egypt "—* with 





* t and Mohammed Ali: illustrative of the Conditi f his Sla 
Subjects,” 8vo., London, 1841. pipelptniatin ne De 
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its offices, the old Government House, and the Catholic chapel 
and missions.” * 

His Excellency’s confidential pipe-bearer,a Frenchman, who 
had been in England with Threhim Pacha, showed Mr. Melly 
and his party over the town ; first proceeding to the house that 
had been provided by the Governor for their accommodation. 
They found it a capital residence, most pleasantly situated — 
orange-trees, bananas, and pomegranates, in a garden, on a hig 
bank of the river, next door to the Pacha’s harem. Then they 
inspected the diabeheeh, a large three-masted boat, the property 
of the Pacha, which he had also placed at the disposal of his 
English visitors. The cabin of this vessel was small, but as it 
was the only craft at Khartoum that could boast of a cabin at all, 
Mr. Melly was very glad to get it. 

Strolling into the bazaar the party found the Pacha there, 
sitting inside the raised and railed-in floor of the principal shop, 
which was filled with Manchester goods. A species of court, or 
“ tail,” attended his Excellency, entirely blocking up the bazaar ; 
but they readily made way for the members of the Melly family, 
partly, it was conjectured, from some fearful misgivings about 
their origin, and partly because a somewhat awful-looking person- 
age, clothed in red jacket and boots, and bearing many pistols, 
made way for them in a manner not to be resisted. 

“ Having assured the Governor,” to quote the ipsissinia verba 
of Mr. Melly, “ that all he had done for us was taib Kateer, very 
good, we proceeded to the head apothecary here, who entertained 
us most hospitably; one by one came dropping in all the 
Europeans of Khartoum, which now comprised a very respectable 
circle of Frenchmen and Italians, who were extremely civil. By 
the time we returned to the river, the Pacha’s boat, manned by ten 
sailors, was waiting to row us home, where we speedily arrived 
in great style, alten comparisons between the Governor and 
some great people in England, when a stranger appears amongst 
them—very much to the advantage of his Excellency. We had 
some conversation about hippopotami, which may be met with 
in the neighbourhood. That very popular specimen, which created 
such a sensation among the fair sex, last season [1850], in the 
Regent’s Park, was brought up here by hand for six months 
before it commenced its voyage to England. These animals are 
at a premium just now, for Mr. Walne, Her Majesty’s consul, 
has offered £1,000 for two, and many hundred natives are on the 
look out. The hippopotamus is extremely wild, is rarely seen 
except during the night, and is not to be found in great numbers 
here.” 

The “ illustrious stranger,” alluded to by Mr. Melly, is recorded 
in contemporary journalism to have not only taken the town, that 
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* “ Khartoum and the Blue and White Niles,” 2 vols., 8vo., London, 1851. 
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is, fashionable London, by storm, but to have achieved a reputation 
for himself and the Zoological Society, which reached to the 
most remote corners of the civilized world. 

Fifteen hundred years had passed since an animal of this 
remarkable form had been seen in Europe; and no one could 
guess—the misgiving shows a wonderful failure of prophetic 
insight into the enterprise of a succeeding generation—how many 
more might have rolled away without producing one if the 
Viceroy of Egypt had not been induced to assist the Society by 
his ardent desire to contribute towards the advancement of 
science in all its bearings. More than one European power had 
possessions in Africa where this almost fabulous animal yet 
lingered; but up to the time of Mr. Murray’s first suggestion to 
the Viceroy, no serious step had ever been taken by any of these 
governments to present the physiologists and zoologists of Europe 
with an opportunity of studying or even of forming a correct 
idea of the actual habits of an animal which possessed a degree 
of archeological and physiological interest entirely unsurpassed 
by any other. 

“Our house,” says Mr. Melly, “was a good-sized edifice, 
though constructed of no more durable material than mud. It 
had been placed in a delightful orange-grove; but the position 
would have been more admired had it been further off a groaning 
sakeia ‘ig machinery], which was too close to it to be 
4 sntoape It consists of a all, entered by an ascent in the 
shape of a short staircase; this opens into three large chambers 
having mud divans and unsheltered windows opening on a 
refreshing prospect of orange-flowers, pomegranates and sugar- 
canes. It was an agreeable contrast to our close tent dwelling in 
the desert.” * 

A large basket of figs, bananas, pomegranates, and cream-fruit 
—the last most delicious to the taste, as might be expected from 
its name—was forwarded to Mr. Melly as an expression of Christian 
eourtesy and fellowship. With much good taste and a true 
perception of its beauty and simplicity, he transcribes the letter 
which accompanied this graceful present :—“My Lord, I hope 
you will accept a little fruits from the garden of your servants, 
minister of the Catholic church, or rather from your garden in 
this cyty. Your servants, Emmanuel Pedemonte, Khartoum, 
December 28th.” The mission, in which Father Pedemonte was 
assisted by two coadjutors, and with the annals of which the name 
of Dr. Ignaz Knoblecher is also honourably connected, was founded 
by Pope Gregory XVI. in 1846. 

Mr. Melly ascertained that there was a great mortality in 
children from three to seventeen years of age. If they survived 
that period, they lived to their appointed time ; but at thirty-five 





* Melly's “ Khartoum and the Blue and White Niles.” 
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they looked shrivelled and old; notwithstanding which, however, 
they managed to exist till eighty or ninety, and further south to 
a hundred. Mr. Melly had never seen a country of such extreme 
cleanliness. Though the drapery of the people was often of the 
scantiest, in this he found nothing offensive. The Bedouins were 
satisfied with only a cloth round their loins during the heat of 
the day—the girls and children often had not even this very 
small wardrobe to boast of—nevertheless, they were so perfectly 
modest that no one thought of their deficiencies. The costume 
of the elder females often assumed a classical character, and one 
which invited to artistic reproduction. 

The town consisted of about three thousand houses, resembling 
those already described. Architecture in these regions being 
in an extremely primitive condition, the arrangement of the 
streets was just what might have been expected from the aspect 
of the houses. There were no spacious thoroughfares ; here and 
there appeared something like a square, or space—but the 
perspective generally was by no means such as would satisfy the 
humblest European judgment in the art of building. The 
better class of houses were possessed either by the government 
officials, or by the European residents. In some there were 
approaches to luxury, in others to comfort; and indeed it was 
buat fair to acknowledge that with the addition of delightful 
gardens, and a pleasant climate, it was not difficult to reconcile 
oneself to a residence within mud walls. 

At the time of Mr. Melly’s visit the inhabitants were thirty 
thousand in number, including the military ; and they were 
divided into Mahometans, Jews, and Christians. The first, of 
course, were an immense majority of the population; an un- 
enlightened mass, whose priests were little better than the people. 
The Jews counted about a dozen individuals, and the Christian 
community comprised about fifty, all of whom were, as a rule, 
attached to the Roman Catholic mission, which boasted three 
priests, a chapel for the performance of religious worship, as well 
as a school for the preparation of converts, and the instruction of 
the rising generation of their creed. The members of the three 
religions lived together very amicably. The followers of the 
Prophet looked upon the supporters of the Pope with supreme 
indifference, and the professors of Christianity regarded the 
adherents of the Koran with profound pity; whilst the Jews 
indifferently held both of them in nearly equal abomination. 

One of the staple industries of Khartoum and its neighbour- 
hood was that of boat-building ; the vessels constructed a for 
the most part long open boats for the navigation of the Nile— 
usually built of palm-wood, but deprecated by Mr. Melly as very 
clumsy contrivances. The principal portion of the trade of the 
inhabitants consisted, however, in the bounteous produce of their 


gardens and their fields. The bazaars consisted of four covered and 
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four uncovered streets; the former rejoicing in the finest shops, 
filled with articles of merchandise of very various character, 
among which figured Manchester prints, Sheffield knives and 
scissors on cards, and Staffordshire pottery-ware. The uncovered 
streets were mostly booths, in which were sold senna, lichens, 
and various herbs and grasses. The merchants of the place 
exported gum-arabic, galls, senna, castor-oil, and large quantities 
of ivory on camels to Kerosko, after conveying them down the 
Nile to Berber. 

The lower class of people contented themselves with one wife 
each, who usually rewarded her faithful spouse with many 
children. The higher class were not so easily satisfied; and the 
grandees indulged in the permitted number of four. “The most 
unpleasant part of the year is the rainy season ; and so heavy is 
the fall that the streets are impassable. This comes on, too, so 
suddenly, that should any one call upon another a little before 
the commencement of the showers, he must remain at his friend’s 
house for three or four days, till the waters subside. No one 
attempts to quit his dwelling during the rains; and the town, 
therefore, must possess much the appearance of having only just 
emerged from the Deluge.” 

“ Superstitious practices and prejudices are general. ll 
Wednesdays are considered unfortunate, particularly the last 
Wednesday in the month: but the last Wednesday in the year 
is still more unfortunate, as on that day Moses made the waters 
blood. So the day previously, every one provides water for two 
days, as no one thinks of going to the river till after Asser— 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The Pacha is not free from these 
superstitions ; and Riffa Bey, who has enjoyed the advantages of a 
Persian, as well as a Parisian education, and is thoroughly versed 
in magical lore, has daily to explain his Excellency’s dreams.”* 

There have long been shadows over the Soudan, other and 
deeper than those of the complexion of its inhabitants ; and these 
at the present moment are, so far as this country is concerned, of 
a lurid and gloomy character hitherto unknown. The trade of 
the region has been degraded and vitiated by the traffic in human 
flesh. With all the extent and variety of commerce at its com- 
mand in the more precious products of the interior of the “ Dark 
Continent,” it has afforded the most fatal facilities for the opera- 


tions of the regular slave-traders, who year by year have overrun ~ 


the negro countries with their agents and emissaries. There is 
little need further to refer to atrocities in this kind, which are 
known to all the world of letters and benevolence by the efforts 
that have been made of late years to abolish them. The several 
missions having this object in view have been described in whole 
or in part by those who have conducted them. The reader is by 





* Melly’s ‘‘ Khartoum and the Blue and White Niles.” 
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hypothesis familiar, or may easily become familiar, with such 
works as Sir Samuel W. Baker’s “ Ismalia; a Narrative of the Ex- 
pedition to Central Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, 
organized by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt.” Sir Samuel Baker’s 
commission ran for the four years commencing on the Ist of 
April, 1869 ; and in 1874 the lamented General Gordon entered 
upon his task of organizing and governing the Soudan. The re- 
cords of his rule have been collected and published under the 
editorship of Dr. George Birkbeck Hill, who three or four years 

compiled a work which achieved its second edition in 1884, 
under the title of “ Colonel Gordon in Central Africa, 1874-1879, 
from Original Letters and Documents ;” and they form also a due 
proportion of a smaller but more comprehensive work by Mr. A. 
Egmont Hake, “The Story of Chinese Gordon,” 8vo., London, 
seventh edition, 1884. 

With the details about which these latter volumes are especially 
conversant the whole country is unhappily familiar through the 
pious persistency of countless tongues and pens, from press, pulpit 
and platform ; and it has, therefore, been the simple object of this 
paper to bring together, in a plain unvarnished manner, a few par- 
ticulars about Khartoum as they lay scattered and perdus in de- 
sultory volumes, ere the plenitude of light began to fall upon it 
as the shrine of a blameless martyr in the cause of chivalrous 
honour and Christian humanity. 

It is safe, therefore, although it involves the retracing of our 
steps for a few years from the date at which we had just arrived, 
to complete or fill up the interstices of the present humble mosaic 
with a tribute paid by Dr. Georg Schweinfurth to the material 
advance made by Khartoum, as indicative especially of its further 
capacity for improvement, in the interval between two of his visits 
to that city—an interval which, extending from 1868 to 1871, 
embraced over a year of the Soudan régime established by Sir 
Samuel W. Baker. 

“T found Khartoum itself much altered,” writes Dr. Schwein- 
furth, on his return from his expedition to the further interior 
of the African Continent in 1871—“I found Khartoum itself 
much altered. A large number of new brick buildings, a spacious 
quay on the banks of the Blue Nile, and some still more imposing 
erections on the other side of the river, had given the place the 
more decided aspect of an established town. The extensive gar- 
dens and rows of date-palms, planted out nearly half a century 
back, had now attained to such a development that they could 
not be altogether without influence on the climate; in spite of 
everything, however, the sanitary condition of Khartoum was 
still very unsatisfactory.”* 

A. H. G. 

*« The Heart of Africa. Three Years’ Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored 
Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871,” 2 vols., 8vo., London, 1873. 
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LLOYD'S. 


HO is there all over the mercantile world to whom the name 
of Lloyd’s is not familiar—that excellently organized society, 

the value of whose Register of Shipping as a book of reference for 
the commercial community cannot be over-estimated. It is now 
fifty years since the society was founded on its present basis, and 
in commemoration of the event it has caused to be compiled a’ 
volume that tells, in brief outline, the history of the origin and 
progress of the institution, a work that should be of the greatest 
interest to all connected, directly or indirectly, with shipping. 
The book in question has, however, not been published, but was 
presented at the close of last year to each subscriber to the 
Register, in commemoration of the event, and hence has not 
become publicly known. It tells of an institution which is 
probably unique in the history of institutions, a society of a kind 
that only America or Great Britain can call forth, that is, one 
founded upon voluntary principles and deriving its strength, not 
from legislative enactments, but from the confidence which it 
inspires on its own merits. 

As to the early history of the classification of ships there is no 
data, but we all know how dull is the famous chapter in the 
“ Tliad,” where even Homer was caught napping. In a more or 
less imperfect form classification of merchant ships must of 
course have existed contemporaneous with Marine Insurance, while 
Gibbon already speaks of Nautical Insurance as being common 
with the Romans. Such ships’ lists were, it appears, at the end of 
the seventeenth century, to be seen by merchants in the different 
coffee-houses of the City, and among these the establishment kept 
by a certain Edward Lloyd, who seems to have been a man of 
unusual ability and enterprise, was the most frequented because 
the best posted up. That the house was well known is shown by 
the fact that Steele makes it the theme of a “ Tatler” paper; 
that Addison names it in the “Spectator,” and that in a poem of 
the period a character says : 


“ Now to Lloyd’s Coffee-house, he never fails 
To read the letters and attend the sales.” 


It soon occurred to Lloyd to systematize these lists, and he started 
on his own account a shipping chronicle—“ Lloyd’s News,” which 
began in 1696 and was issued three times a week. At first these 
lists were written and passed from hand to hand, like the news- 
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letter of the period, but in 1726 it was printed under the changed 
title of “* Lloyd’s List.” Soon after, the principal underwriters and 
brokers, who had long made the coffee-house their meeting place, 
formed themselves into an association and took up their head- 
quarters near the Royal Exchange, setting up on a permanent 
footing the great institution which has flourished ever since on 
the same spot and has made the name of Lloyd a household word 
all the world over. Some of the earliest lists issued have perished 
by fire, but that of 1776 is preserved, and here we first read the 
now familiar name Al, which has passed into the common speech, 
but was at first merely intended to designate a ship of the first 
class. These lists were issued to subscribers only, and so strict 
were the rules concerning them that to lend the book or allow a 
non-subscriber to see it entailed forfeiture of membership ; and at 
the end of each year every subscriber was obliged to deliver up 
his old book before a new one was issued to him. At one time, if 
the book were lost or stolen the person to whom it belonged was 
refused another, although willing to pay for it. The subscriptions 
formed the only source of revenue of the society, which then 
numbered some hundred and thirty members. Some discontent 
arising as to the difficult question of classification, a rival book 
was issued by a company of shipowners, and for a while the two 
books ran in antagonism to each other, though from the first 
Lloyd’s took a better position and carried more weight. The 
elder society also at once appointed surveyors in twenty-four of 
the chief ports of the United Kingdom, and from the beginning 
showed that earnest desire after equity and liberality that has 
distinguished their operations throughout their career. 

Twelve years was the class assigned to ships built in the best 
English ports, and Indian-built ships were included in that class. 
The question of foreign ships naturally arose early, and to these, 
like to the ships built in Scotland, Wales, and some English ports, 
only eight years were assigned. An exception was however made 
in favour of the United States, if ships were built of the live oak 
of the Southern States, otherwise only six years were granted to 
them, while colonial and fir-built vessels were allowed only four. 
Upon the expiration of the original class, ships lapsed to an 
inferior grade, and no amount of repairs or strengthening would 
enable them to be placed upon the Al character. Obviously all 
these rules have undergone much and frequent revision with the 
revolutionary changes that have occurred in shipbuilding, but it 
is interesting to note that from the outset the rules at Lloyd’s 
were rigidly in favour of good workmanship and honest attitude 
towards the public. 

In glancing over the old volumes of the Register we are 
reminded of the fact that early this century steam navigation was 
practically unknown. Not till 1822 do we find a steamship on 
the List. It is classed Al, and is appropriately called “ James 
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Watt.” It had 294 tons and was built at Greenock. At first the 
prejudice against them was very strong. One that plied along 
the Clyde canal had to be laid up for several years in consequence 
of the fear of the proprietors that the wash of the boat would 
injure the banks. From the entry of the “James Watt ” onwards 
the number of classed steamers rapidly increased, but the rules 
for their classification appear to have been of an imperfect nature 
at first, containing no provision for the periodical examination of 
such vessels. Among the curious records to be found in some of 
the Registers of early date may be named the following: “S.S.” 
(1812), yg | small scantlings, “sheathed with zinc” (1820), 
this being the first notice of a vessel sheathed with this material ; 
and “sheathed with tanned leather” (1831). It further appears 
that even at this early period it was not unusual for builders of 
wooden vessels to employ salt to preserve the timbers from dry 
rot, even to the extent of boiling them in salt water. The bene- 
ficial effect of salt on timber was sufficiently exemplified in the 
frames of river craft employed in its conveyance, which in many 
cases, after fifty years’ service, were found as sound as when first 
built. 

After a time the concurrent existence of two Registers was 
found prejudicial to all interests, and after various attempts by 
rival societies to emulate and compete, it was found that Lloyd’s 
was the Aaron’s Rod that could alone swallow all the others. In 
1834, after much grave discussion, much contention, much care, 
the two chief rival societies fused, and “ Lloyd’s Register of British 
and Foreign Shipping ” was first issued in the now familiar shape, 
while a permanent committee was formed of merchants, ship- 
owners, and underwriters, whose business it was to see that the 
Register, and everything connected with the society, be conducted 
upon the most liberal and efficient basis. Thus for the first time 
the classification of the Mercantile Marine was intrusted to a 
large committee directly representative of all the interests 
concerned, not of one section only. A member of Parliament, 
George R. Robinson, was the first chairman of the newly-con- 
structed Lloyd’s. 

The circumstances of the British Mercantile Marine at this 
period of the Register’s existence are interesting to contemplate. 
In 1834 a vessel of 500 tons was considered large. The large 
proportion of vessels built in the colonies, chiefly North America, 
is also an item worthy of attention. It need hardly be said that 
all this tonnage was of wood, as no iron ship appears on the 
Register till 1837. As early as 1834 the importance of keeping 
wood vessels dry during construction was understood, and an extra 
year was added to their class provided they were built under an 
efficient roof and twelve months were occupied in their construc- 
tion. That the influence of the society was enormous upon ship- 
building goes without saying. Prior to the publication of Lloyd's 
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rules for the classification of vessels the principles of theoretical 
naval architecture were little known. The shipbuilders often 
built good ships, but were seldom guided by scientific rules. But 
the society, by means of its surveyors, changed all this, and 
though the shipbuilders demurred at first, and tried to resent this 
rigid inspection, the society had soon obtained such a hold on 
public confidence that without the hall-mark of Lloyd’s a ship was 
practically valueless, and by 1843 it was found to be impossible 
for a ship, however good, to obtain a freight abroad if not well 
quoted on the Register. It is to the great credit of Lloyd’s that 
this immense and almost autocratic power has never for a moment 
been abused, but that their one endeavour has been not only to 
keep their standard up to the mark, but to move with the times, 
framing their rules so as never to interfere with the introduction 
of improved methods of construction or to place restrictions upon 
skill and inventive ingenuity. For example, in the matter of 
machinery, the elasticity that governs the society’s inspection has 
been greatly to the advantage of enterprising engineers and ship- 
owners. Mr. Scott Russell, the builder of the “ Great Eastern,” 
who built more novelties than any other shipbuilder of his time, 
on one occasion did full public justice to what he called “the lex 
non scripta” of Lloyd’s, which enabled them to relax their rules 
in a way that combined strictness to rule with defiance of any one 
saying that they stand in the way of the progress of iron ship- 
building. 

The question of iron ships indeed, after the first introduction of 
iron as a material for shipbuilding in 1837, soon required the 
earnest and careful attention of the committee. It had been 
found that the practice of classifying iron ships for terms of ten 
years was not in harmony with the characteristics of the material 
employed in their construction, which does not decay but wastes 
on the surface by oxidation. So long as their scantlings remain 
undiminished it was not reasonable that their character should 
suffer simply because they had reached a certain age. The 
committee therefore determined to class iron ships under three 
new grades, and subject tv special conditions of survey ; and they 
are allowed to remain in the classes assigned to them so long as, 
on survey, they are found to be in a satisfactory condition. 

Although from the commencement of the society’s existence it 
was styled a Register of British and Foreign Shipping, yet for 
many years no provision was made for the survey of ships abroad. 
But after a time the society acceded to appeals that they should 
appoint surveyors in foreign countries and in 1852 six were 
appointed in Canada, two in Holland and Belgium, while in 1869 
a surveyor was sent out to Shanghai, being thus the first repre- 
sentative of the Register on the Continent of Asia. The following 
years saw surveyors representing Lloyd’s established at Trieste, 
Ancona, Venice, Hamburg, Melbourne, Sydney, Copenhagen, 
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Genoa, &c., &c. In short at the present moment Lloyd’s has no 
less than sixty-six of its own English surveyors abroad in the world, 
not to mention the special appointments it has made with natives 
of the cities represented. 

The way in which almost unconsciously the society has had 
to extend its operations is interesting to note. Thus in 1882 
they saw themselves obliged to appoint Inspectors of Forgings, 
experience having shown that it is impossible to discover the 
serious defects that may exist in forgings by an examination of 
them when finished. It also saw itself forced to inspect the 
construction of engines and steam boilers, to control the testing 
of chains and anchors, the testing of steel, &c. Another departure 
has been that in 1877, at the invitation of a number of leading 
yacht owners and builders, the society undertook the classification 
of Yachts, and issued rules and regulations for their construction. 
The necessity for such a classification had suggested itself to 
gentlemen specially interested in yachting. A Register book, 
devoted exclusively to this description of vessel, is now issued 
annually. As for the main Register, not a year has passed but 
some important addition has been made to its information, one of 
the latest being an insertion of the particulars of Dry Docks and 
patent Shipways at all ports in the world. As a comparison 
between 1834 and to-day one finds that the subscribers were 721 
as against 3,500. The largest ship then classed had 1,438 tons, 
while the largest in the current issue is the screw-steamer “City 
of Rome,” with 8,144 tons. Then 1,000 was rare; now no less 
than 195 vessels are classed above 3,000 tons. During the last 
ten years of its existence especially, the society has progressed by 
leaps and bounds, until at the present moment it can really claim 
to be a thoroughly representative and truly International Registry 
of Merchant Shipping, a society of which the nation that has 
produced it may be proud, and which may be proud of itself. 
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LETTER III. 
From Theresa Townmouse to Gwendoline Countrymouse. 


Snobton by the Sea, ——shire. 

EAREST GWEN, 

You will doubtless, by a slight exertion of memory, recall 
my assertion that in Snobton the members of the medical pro- 
fession have a far better social status than in towns which are not 
par excellence “health resorts.” This very fashionable watering- 
place is essentially a health resort; its climate is mild, and its 
social atmosphere is as sleepy and unexciting as its breezes. This 
being the case, delicate folk who cannot, either from lack of 
strength or lack of means, journey to that Flowery Land which 
extends along the northern littoral of the tideless sea, flock hither 
during the months when London is chronically afflicted with fog. 
When November—which some scoffing Frenchman has brutally 
called “the suicide-season”—sets in, and the air of town is un- 
breathable for those chronically afflicted with asthma and other 
pulmonary complaints, it is delightful to escape to a bluer sky 
and a purer atmosphere, and Snobton is readily forgiven its dull- 
ness, and Snobtonians their many social sins of omission and com- 
mission, by those who have derived benefit from its climate, and 
amusement in studying the men and women who live and move 
and have their being in its somewhat heterogeneous society. 

If the semi-invalids who, during the winter months, pitch their 
tents in Snobton have a keen sense of the ridiculous, they will 
see many things which will move them to wholesome laughter. 
Or if, on the other hand, they are of a reflective or philosophic 
turn of mind, they will find plenty of food for thought in watch- 
ing the various developments of social life, and in criticising—good- 
naturedly or severely according to their bent—the numerous units 
which go to make up the sum of Snobton Society. 

It is precisely this invalid element that gives prestige to the 
Snobton doctors. The medical profession is a very lucrative one 
here, if a man has a certain amount of “tact, push, and energy” 
—those much-praised qualities without which Genius itself must 
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be content to live unappreciated, and die unknown. Tact is 
advisedly put first, because it is most essential that one who has 
to deal so largely with malades imaginaires should know how to 
turn their folly to account ; and this can best be done by judicious 
flattery, used with discrimination and guided by that quality which 
we women are, rightly or wrongly, supposed to possess in a higher 
degree than men. For my part I think our powers in that 
direction are overrated, or rather that masculine tact has not re- 
ceived its due meed of praise. What statesman ever rose to 
eminence without tact? What favourite cleric, believed in im- 
plicitly by his flock, and adored by the feminine members thereof, 
ever attained that enviable position without tact ? What successful 
man in any walk of life, from a popular Sovereign to a humble 
shopman—who measures out his yards of ribbon with an insinua- 
ting smile, assumed to cajole the servant girl, with her quarter’s 
wages burning a hole in her pocket, into buying more than she 
intended or can afford—ever lacked tact? Invaluable quality! 
I could write pages in its praise, but I will refrain lest I might 
weary you. Besides, I must not fill my letter with generalities, 
but return to my subject—the Snobton doctors. 

Now, theoretically and collectively, I cordially admire and 
respect the medical profession, but—ah, why is there always a 
but !—I don’t like them individually. 1 know that I am writing 
rank heresy ; I cannot help it; and you, dear Gwen, I feel sure, 
will never betray me, so I may make a full and sincere confession 
of my opinions without fear of calling down a storm of reproof on 
my devoted head. Since I have been at Snobton I have seen so 
much charlatanism and humbug, so much vulgarity and self-as- 
sertion, that those old-fashioned notions of mine about the nobility 
and unselfishness of doctors have received a rude shock, and I feel, 
for the moment, disgusted with the race. But in spite of this 
revulsion of feeling Tet me try to be just. I daresay that even 
here there are men who love their profession for its own sake, and 
walk in the paths of honesty, but they are left hopelessly behind 
in the race, and men, scantily dowered with talent, but largely 
gifted with those three qualities “tact, push, and energy ”—not 
principle, that is too often a hindrance where the heaping up of 
guineas is the first consideration—are looked up to, and made 
much of simply because they have wriggled themselves into the 
favour of a few silly old women—of both sexes. Ifa vale- 
tudinarian with a handle to his or her name can be hooked, that 
alone will bring the aspiring medico both guineas and kudos. 
There are doctors in Snobton whose fame rests on no stronger 
basis than that of a single titled name among their clienteéle. 
Lady-patients like to hear mild gossip about Lady Euphrosyne’s 
neuralgia, or Lord Oldport’s chronic gout or rheumatism, as the 
case may be. It brings an exhilarating whiff from the great 
world, and acts as a moral tonic on the shattered, nervous system 
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of the fretful malade imaginaire, whose principal ailment is that 
she lacks a healthy interest in life. Consequently, a doctor who 
numbers a few aristocratic names among his patients finds his 
practice grows larger and his purse heavier; and as the golden key 
opens all doors at Snobton, social prestige of course follows. 

Octavius Dullman isa very fair example of what may be achieved 
with a minimum of professional skill and a maximum of savoir 

avre. 

f Fifteen years ago Octavius Dullman stood on the lowest rung 
of the ladder; now he sits triumphantly at the top, and smiles 
benignly down on those who, if blest with more brains, are deficient 
in the qualities that have raised him to his present proud position. 
Energy they may have, but that alone will not avail. The dapper 
little AZsculapius whose fine tact enables him to see at a glance the 
characteristic weakness of his patient, who judiciously praises the 
becoming robe-de-chambre of an aristocratic élégante who prides 
herself alike on her delicate nerves and her perfect taste in dress, is 
naturally held in greater favour than the clever and conscientious, 
but somewhat brusque individual who never vouchsafes a glance 
at her gorgeous apparel, and who plainly shows that he thinks her 
“nerves” all nonsense. Suaviter in modo carries the day, fortiter 
im re is nowhere. I suppose the ideal doctor should possess both 
excellencies, but I have not_to do with the ideal, but with the 
real, and as you wish to hear about Snobton and the Snobtonians 
—not as they should be but as they are, I must try to gratify you 
—and must not moralise. 

Of course you are curious to hear what the Aisculapean woman- 
kind are like. No, my dear, we have no lady-doctors in Snobton. 
Don’t imagine that I am about to introduce to you an Asculapius 
in petticoats. I refer only to the wives and daughters of the men, 
who, thanks to the golden harvest of guineas they reap, are 
enabled to hold their own in Snobton society. 

The Dullmans give receptions almost as crowded and decidedly 
more “mixed” in character than those given by the Plutuses and 
the Highflyers. Putients must be conciliated by a card of 
invitation, whether they belong to the first, second, third or even 
fourth clique. In this respect the Dullman receptions resemble 
those held periodically at Plutus Hall, only Lady Plutus widens 
the circle of her acquaintance for political, and Mrs. Dullman 
for professional, reasons. 

Admirable women both !—equally anxious to forward the 
fortunes of their lords; equally desirous of strutting their little 
hour on the social stage. Mrs. Dullman, however, can only follow 
the Snobton queen at a humble distance, meekly imitating her 
somewhat loud taste in dress, and carefully emulating her regal 
airs and graces. 

The Dullmans have three daughters—Sulpitia, Sophonisba and 
Sempronia,—and two sons. Place aux dames. I will present 
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the demoiselles first. Sulpitia is a mild, amiable, inoffensive 
young woman, much “sat upon” by her sisters and submitting 
uncomplainingly to the process. Sophonisba is a “beauty” in 
the estimation of herself and of her family. Her sisters, since 
they dare not dispute her claim, wisely reconcile themselves to 
the inevitable and are forced to be content with the reflected glory 
which shines on them through her. 

Now do not think that in classing Sophonisba Dullman as a 
beauty that I am about to describe a Mary Stuart, a Mary 
Anderson, a Langtry, or any other noted fair one of the past or 
present. Beauty is only comparative after all, and the standard 
of feminine comeliness is not a high one in Snobton. A girl 
who would hardly pass as “tolerably good-looking” in a London 
drawing-room is here awarded the Golden Apple, and, naturally 
perhaps, the elated damsel thinks the verdict of the Snobtonian 
Parises would be endorsed universally could she but win the 
notoriety of the photograph shop-windows. 

But all this time you will be longing to hear what a Snobton 
Beauty is like. I will try and paint her portrait for you, a 
portrait that, whatever its faults shall at least have one excel- 
lence—truth. 

Sophonisba is very tall, almost rivalling Melusina FitzHodge in 
the matter of inches, with shoulders of the fashionable squareness, 
long arms—not always gracefully held—and the largest, splayest, 
flattest feet I have ever seen. Her face——Well, my dear Gwen, 
she has fine eves, with which she makes a good deal of play, dark 
hair cut short in front and combed down over her forehead, in a 
fashion that should be called en singe—for it certainly recalls 
our remotest ancestors—and a sallow complexion. Her nose tends 
upward in so determined a manner that the poor girl has some 
difficulty in closing her mouth, which, as a rule, remains half 
open—a defect that gives a vacant and rather stupid expression 
to her whole face. This young lady scorns to be merely fashion- 
able in dress; she affects a quasi-esthetic style of costume, which 
painfully reveals the defects of her angular figure. 

In society Sophonisba rarely talks; she looks, that is enough. 
I have often watched her at balls, and wondered if her partners 
were amused, or merely bored. It would be a falsehood to say 
she never opens her lips, on the contrary she never closes them ; 
but to all appearance she is as mute as a fish, contenting herself 
with rolling her large eyes, and posing in the approved manner. 

Sempronia may be briefly described as “a young lady with a 
temper.” Of course the world sees little of it, and bad tempers 
are usually reserved for the family circle, worse luck !—but, 
write me down—a fool (to soften the phrase), if I am wrong in 
my surmise. The third Miss Dullman has also fine eyes, grey 
in colour and shaded by black lashes, but they are cold, almost 
eruel in expression. An habitual sneer disfigures her counte- 
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nance and feminine spite in its worst form is betrayed in every 
look and word. 

The son and heir of Octavius Dullman is one of the jewnesse 
dorée of Snobton—though by no means a distinguished member 
of that gay band. By-and-by I will introduce to you some of 
our Lovelaces, our Sir Charles Grandisons, our Lotharios, but 
they would require a whole letter to do them justice, so I must 
beg you to restrain your curiosity for the present. 

Octavius Dullman, junior, is a tall young man of somewhat 
asinine appearance, with much the same cast of feature as his 
fair sister. Presumably he is to succeed to the paternal 
“ practice,” and is to feel the pulses, and inspect the tongues of 
the rising generation of Snobtonians. The second son, Theodosius, 
is I, believe, destined to enter the Church; as unhappily it has 
become a custom to relegate those whom nature has dowered 
niggardly with brain to a mission that, rightly understood, 
requires, more than any other, wide insight, keen intelligence and 
warm enthusiasm. 

So much for the Dullmans. But you must not think that 
dapper little medico is the only distinguished member of the 
medical profession in Snobton. The fraternity is largely repre- 
sented here, and we can show nearly every variety of the species. 

There is the pompous, mysterious, humming and ha-ing, 
practitioner of the old school, who pins his faith to time- 
honoured methods of treatment, and hates progress as he hates 
sin; or perhaps, rather more. Then there is the fatherly, soft- 
spoken, mild-eyed man, who gently rubs his hands, and tells you 
that you will be “ better to-morrow ;” who feels your pulse in a 
tenderly sympathetic manner, and figuratively speaking pats you 
on the back—a man who has a maddening effect on irritable 
people, but is held in extraordinary favour by most women and 
by some men. Then we can boast of the political, anecdote- 
telling, jovial doctor, who blusters into a sick-room, talking and 
laughing his loudest, as though by the very force of his own 
exuberant vitality, he would compel the invalid to pluck up heart 
and “ throw physic to the dogs.” 

Then there is the elegant medical exquisite, whose claim to 
favour rests chiefly on his perfectly-appointed brougham, his 
spirited horses, his well-made clothes, his well-fitting boots and 
gloves, his moustache and his perfumed handkerchief; who, in 
short, is a dandy of the first water and prides himself on the fact. 
Shall I be thought very unkind if I say that young ladies and 
pretty widows chiefly patronise this Adonis-like Esculapius? and 
that he has very few masculine adherents ? 

Montmorenci Popinjay is, however, something more than a 
medical masher of the last-named order. He aims at the 
aristocratic hauteur of one born in the purple, together with the 
military bearing of a beaw sabreur of the pattern beloved of lady- 
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novelists. He twirls his golden moustache superciliously, he 
speaks with an exaggerated “haw-haw,” he carries himself with 
soldier-like erectness—he has been even known to ape the 
peculiar gait of cavalry men. A superficial observer might really 
be momentarily taken in, so close is the copy; but a nearer view 
shows its spuriousness. It is not the “genuine article,” only a 
Brummagem imitation, only another instance of the bitter truth 
sung so quaintly by the inimitable Gilbert : 
“ Things are seldom what they seem 
Skim milk masquerades as cream.” 

You know the rest! 

Montmorenci Popinjay and his wife—for this great creature is 
married, and very much married—hold quite a prominent position 
in Snobton society. Mrs. Popinjay was a Miss Highflyer, and 
her parents naturally expected that a daughter of so distin- 
guished a house should make a brilliant match. But it was not 
to be. Fate in the shape of Montmorenci Popinjay stepped in, 
and Constantia Highflyer fell in love with the impecunious young 
doctor, and married him when she came of age, despite the tears 
and prayers of her ambitious relatives. 

It was a crushing blow to Mrs. Highflyer, whose aspiring soul 
yearned for a rich, perchance a titled, son-in-law. Constantia 
was a very pretty girl, she argued ; why should not some scion of a 
noble family fall a victim, as hundreds have done, to a pair of 
bright eyes ?—why should not her daughter draw a high prize in 
the matrimonial lottery ? 

But the maternal arguments availed nothing. Constantia was 
obstinate, and the crest-fallen matron was fain to reconcile herself 
to the inevitable. Her enemies said that they thought the 
young lady had “ not done so badly after all, because you know 
the Highflyers were only nobodies.” 

Montmorenci Popinjay’s marriage laid the foundation of his 
fortune. People who wanted to know the Highflyers because it 
was “the thing” to attend their receptions, made a point of 
calling in the golden-moustached young doctor, who had carried 
off one of the prettiest girls in Snobton, and Montmorenci rose 
buoyantly on the tide which bore him upwards and onwards until 
the goal of success was reached at last. 

In time his august mother-in-law forgave him, wisely taking 
to heart the old saw which advises that “what can’t be cured 
must be endured ”—to which I will add a rider “and turned to 
advantage if possible.” In short Mrs. Highflyer resolved that if 
her daughter could not soar into the empyrean of aristocratic life, 
she should at least fill the position of a local grande dame, and 
that in time the mantle which she, Lucinda Highflyer, wore 
with so majestic a grace should descend on the shoulders of 
Montmorenci’s wife. 

At the present moment the Popinjays are fully admitted to 
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the privileges enjoyed by “our set.” They give dances of a 

far more exclusive kind than the Dullmans—indeed, the entrée 

to their festive gatherings is so eagerly sought that many people 

consult Montmorenci’s professional skill simply as a means to an 

end. The guinea-fee is a sort of sop to Cerberus; at any rate it 
enerally ensures a card of invitation. 

But with all this social prestige and the considerable pecuniary 
rewards which follow success in any walk of life, I fear there is 
a bitter drop in the cup which smiling fortune has offered to 
Montmorenci Popinjay’s lips. Constantia, pretty as she is, is a 
vixen, and the Popinjay ménage is not altogether an earthly Eden. 
Alas for romance! But my dear Gwen, show me the man who 
is perfectly happy, and you will show me the eighth wonder of 
the world. 

I feel the moralising mood on me, so will spare you and hold 
my hand. Good-bye, my dear girl. Believe me now as always, 

Your attached 
THERESA TOWNMOUSE. 





TO LOVE. 


—— 


A sTREAK of reddening light on fallen leaves, 
The parting word from a descending sun, 
Seems motion in my heart to have begun 
Of some long dead, forgotten thing which grieves ; 
Some long lost, early hope which prematurely died : 
I bid a swift-increasing tear depart, 
As if ’twere stolen from a woman’s heart, 
Half wishful, too, from sight the past to hide; 
Soon twilight’s growth slow blends all shapes in one— 
Inns, abbey,* river, day-light, disappear ; 
That dead thing sinks which in me seemed to move. 
Love, thou art changed, yet still thy name is Love; 
Shines nearer Heaven, now, thy latter sun, 
The lost looks in its light scarce worth a tear. 
E. G. CHARLESWORTH. 





* Bolton Abbey. 








SIMPLY AWFUL! 


OR, A FRESHMAN’S FIRST NIGHT AT CAMBRIDGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“(\AIUS COLLEGE, sir? Yessir,” said the cabman, and 

mounted his box ; not, however, before I had overheard him 
mutter, “ Ere’s another bloomin’ freshman, Bill!” to one of the at- 
tendant louts who seem to gain a mysterious living by merely 
loafing about the outside of Cambridge railway-station. 

Cabby showed his astuteness. 1 was a freshman, and very 
fresh indeed! The only son of a country parson, I had, in my 
more juvenile days, been sent to a public school; but, being far 
from physically strong, was unable to “ rough it” and contend with 
those hardships which are seemingly inseparable from public 
school-life, and which every gentleman has to accept as a necessary 
part of his education ; although they would probably call forth 
a howl of indignation, if not appeals to the police court, from the 
lower orders, were their sons expected to undergo them. From 
the time of my leaving school my father had constituted himself 
my “coach;” and now, in my nineteenth year, and with visions 
of a wranglership at least in prospective, I was about to enter 
upon my career as an undergraduate. 

Arrived at the college, I was at once shown to my rooms by 
the burly and jovial old porter. Leading the way into the 
middle court, and conducting me up a short staircase, he opened 
a door on the left, above which I beheld my name already painted 
in white letters on a black ground, and I entered the room in 
which I was shortly to undergo a portion of what has been the 
most awful and harrowing experience of my life. With no 
anticipation of what was in store for me, however, I expressed 
to the porter my satisfaction with the rooms, for indeed they 
seemed very comfortable. They were panelled with oak almost 
black with age, and had windows looking on to both courts of 
the college. 

“You will find the bedroom rather small, sir. Mr. Brown, 
as kept here last, when he was a-havin’ his tub in the morning, 
used to open the door and sling his window-curtain across it, so 
as to have more room—like this, sir,” said the porter, suiting 
the action to the word. “This ’ere furniture was his, and you 
can either keep it or get some more, just as you please ; whichever 
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you do, the college upholsterers are bound to take it back at a 
valuation when you go down.” 

I decided on retaining the furniture, as it was in very fair 
condition ; and then, acting on advice previously given me by my 
father, I sallied forth and got a cap and gown, having arrayed 
myself in which I proceeded to call upon the tutor. I found 
this functionary much less formidable than I had anticipated, 
but very much surprised to see me; and I then learnt for the 
first time that I had made the mistake—a very rare one with 
an undergraduate—of coming up a couple of days too soon. 

“In fact, Mr. Probyn,” said the tutor, “there are not more 
than a dozen men in college, and they are all reading for some- 
thing special, or they would not be up. However, as you live 
in a distant part of the country, I do not think that we need 
trouble you to go down again. Do you find your rooms com- 
fortable, Mr. Probyn ?” inquired the reverend gentleman. 

“Yes, sir; I like them very much.” 

“You are on letter Y staircase, I think ?” 

“ Yes, sir; up at the top, on the left-hand side.” 

“ Ah! then you will not be very lonely. Mr. Nugent, a third- 
year man, who keeps on the same floor as yourself, is already 
up. Good-afternoon, Mr. Probyn. Please not to forget what I 
have said as to your attendance at chapel and lectures.” 

* Good-afternoon, sir,” I replied; and returned to my rooms 
much relieved at having got the dreaded interview over. Never 
having been absent from home since my schoolboy days, I felt 
very desolate; but the bell for hall ringing shortly after- 
wards roused me up, and I found my way to that noble dining-hall 
so soon to become associated in my mind with the faces of many 
jolly companions. To-day, however, things were very different. 
I was absolutely alone at the long freshman’s table, and the 
attentions of the “ finders”—as from time immemorial the waiters 
in hall have been called in Caius—only served to make me 
nervous and uncomfortable. The portraits of Dr. Caius and 
other college dignitaries of a by-gone age seemed to actually 
frown on me for my presumption in haying come up too soon, 
and altogether I was not sorry when hall was over. After a walk 
round the town—during which I had ordered sundry necessaries 
from the tradesmen recommended to me by the porter—I returned 
to college, and found my rooms being put straight by an in- 
dividual who introduced himself as my “ gyp,” or manservant. 

“ I’ve just been and borrowed a lamp for you, sir, as you haven’t 
got one of your own yet. What sort of one shall I order for you, 
sir? Mr. Brown used to have one as hung on to that hook up 
there,” said the gyp, pointing to a formidable-looking affair 
inserted in a large beam traversing the middle of the ceiling. 

“Tl have one of the same sort, if it’s only to hide that ugly- 
looking thing,” I replied. 
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“ Very good, sir; I'll get one from Hattersley’s in the morning. 
There’s a hold tradition as how a freshman who got ploughed 
in a corlidge examination once hung hisself on that ere hook,” 
said the gyp, with a grin; and, leaving me in astonished and 
horrified contemplation of the said hook, he took his departure 
for the night. 

Rousing myself from the unpleasant ideas called up by the 
man’s parting information, I took a further survey of my new 
domicile. y the dim light of the shaded reading-lamp, the 
black oak panels and low ceiling of the “ keeping room” had a 
gloomy and almost sepulchral appearance. e windows were 
now covered with thick curtains, and altogether the place had a 
most depressing effect on me. At that moment, too, the clock 
of Great St. Mary’s (the University church) struck nine, and 
immediately afterwards the deep-toned and solemn note of the 
curfew fell on my ears for the first time. As yet, it had no 
pleasant associations connected with it; and, as its solemn tones 
vibrated through the evening air, my feelings became more de- 
pressed and my thoughts more gloomy. At length, having rung 
its accustomed time, the bell ceased; and I, having lighted a 
couple of candles in addition to the lamp, stirred the fire into a 
blaze, and looked round for something wherewith to distract my 
thoughts. My books were as yet unpacked; but on a side table I 
found one, most probably left behind him by my predecessor in 
the rooms. It turned out to be Bulwer Lytton’s “Strange Story.” 
I had never read it before; and, having lit my pipe, I was soon 
engrossed in the perusal of that extraordinary intermixture of 
the affairs of every-day life and the supernatural. No one could 
be less superstitious than I was—in broad daylight; but gra- 
dually that weird and mystic tale began to have its influence on 
me. The hours slipped by, and notwithstanding the effect that 
it was having on me, I was so fascinated with the book that I 
was unable to lay it aside. The candles burnt themselves out ; 
and by the light of the shaded lamp and the fire, I continued 
reading in a silence unbroken, save by the solemn notes of the 
church clock chiming the quarters. With bated breath I arrived 
at the following passage: 

“T had just read thus far, when a dim shadow fell over the 
page, and a cold air seemed to breathe on me; cold, so cold, that 
my blood halted in my veins as if suddenly frozen! Involuntarily 
I started and looked up, sure that some ghastly presence was in 
the room ; and then, on the opposite side of the wall, I beheld 
an unsubstantial likeness of a human form; shadow, I call it, but 
o word is not correct, for it was luminous, though with a pale 
shine.” 

I had read thus far, when the blood suddenly halted in my 
veins; for almost behind me, and seen as it were out of the corner 
of my eye, I became conscious of something “luminous” on the 
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wall of the room! For asecond I sat spellbound ; but, starting 
from my chair, I discovered that my imaginary “Scin Leca” was 
but the reflection of the expiring fire flickering in the polished 
oak panel immediately opposite it! I gave a rather nervous 
laugh at my own expense; but I candidly own that the perspi- 
ration literally streamed from my manly brow. “ Superstitious 
idiot ?” mutters the reader. My dear sir, or my dear madam, as 
the case may be, whenever you may be inhabiting any old and 
lonely country house—should you be a bachelor, an upstairs set 
of chambers in one of the Inns of Court will answer the purpose 
equally well—I beg of you to wait until every one else has 
retired to rest, and then read “ A Strange Story ;” don’t pick out 
bits of it, but read it through. If, having done this, you will 
retire to your virtuous couch without a light, and can afterwards 
conscientiously affirm that during the whole night you have 
never felt—well, slightly uncomfortable, I will give you credit 
for being very strong-minded, and leave to call me any hard names 
you please. 

I was anything but strong-minded; and not only were my 
feelings worked on by what I had read, but I could not help 
picturing to myself the form of the suicide suspended from the 

ook in the ceiling ; in fact, just at that moment, I would have 
given a very considerable sum merely to have been able to hear 
the sound of a human voice. Approaching one of the windows, 
I drew aside the curtain and found that the moon was shining 
brightly. Seen by this light for the first time, the chiteau-like 
towers and new court of the college seemed to have an appearance 
bordering on the “uncanny.” However, anything was better than 
the oppressive feeling I was now experiencing in my rooms, and 
I decided on taking a turn round the court before going to bed. 
For this purpose I opened the door of my keeping-room, and was 
astonished to find that on the floor between it and the outer door, 
or “‘ oak,” there was a card which had evidently been slipped in 
through the letter-box. Picking it up, I found that it bore the 
name of my neighbour, Nugent, who “kept” on the floor, and 
whose door was exactly opposite mine. Somewhat restored to my 
usual self by one of the common-places of civilized life, but still 
feeling anxious for companionship, I half made up my mind to 
return Mr. Nugent’s call; but, being then but a freshman, I felt 
doubtful as to the propriety of paying him a visit at midnight. 

As I stood irresolute, I became conscious of a faint but subtle 
odour permeating the room. I had never experienced anything 
like it before, and its effect was indescribably repulsive and nause- 
ating. At the same time the death-like silence was broken by 
a solemn and mysterious tapping at the window that was still 
covered by a curtain! The taps were regular at first, but grew 
fainter and died away in the soughing of the wind in the distance. 
All considerations of etiquette now vanished, and with a trem- 
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bling hand, and my nerves wrought up to the highest pitch of 
excitement, I flung open my oak and crossed the landing. My 
neighbour’s oak was “ unsported,” and the inner door being ajar, 
I could see that his window was open, and that the moonbeams were 
shining through it. The mysterious odour seemed stronger still 
as I approached, and knocked at the door. Receiving no response 
and grown bold through my very nervousness, I pushed open the 
door and entered.. With a cry of horror I started back, and 
never to my dying day, shall I forget the appalling sight that 
presented itself to my astounded gaze! That side of the room 
nearest to me was bathed in the moonbeams; but at the further 
end was a table, and on it a reading-lamp, the rays from which 
fell on the most ghastly object that it has been my lot ever to 
witness. There, on a metal plate, and evidently severed from its 
trunk by some sharp instrument, lay a gory human head! The 
face was turned towards me, and the hali-closed eyes seemed to 
regard me with a stony leer. The complexion was dark as that 
of a Hindoo, and the horrible object was completely bald. On 
the summit of the skull I saw a most fearful wound, completely 
exposing one side of the brain! The room was otherwise unte- 
nanted; and, half-fainting, I staggered back to the landing on 
the top of the staircase leading down into the court. The fresher 
air somewhat revived me, and down that staircase I went: I stood 
not “on the order of my going,” but I went, nor did I stop in my 
wild career until the latter was brought to an abrupt termination 
by my tripping over the low chain surrounding the college lawn, 
and measuring my length on the grass. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Tue fall, and the pain occasioned by a severe crack on the 
shins, did me good; and when I again stood erect I endeavoured 
to pull myself together and regain my scattered wits. That a 
most horrible murder had been committed by my neighbour, 
Nugent, there could be no earthly doubt. For a minute I tried 
to think that my eyes had played me false, and that my excited 
imagination had created a horrible vision. But no, as the show- 
men say, “there was no deception,” and every detail of the awful 
sight was perfectly distinct in my memory. Those mysterious 
rappings, too! Could the spirit of the murdered man have been 
permitted to so work upon my feelings as to cause me to enter 
the room, and so be the means of bringing his murderer to justice ? 
Truly there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy! What to do I knew not; not a 
soul was to be seen; but now, jarring strangely on my nerves, I 
heard the sound of revelry going on in a distant part of the 
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college. Had I been able to see a policeman or go to a police- 
station, I should at once have given information of my discovery ; 
but the college gates were closed, and the porter not being 
visible, I found egress to be impossible. I thought of going 
to the tutor’s rooms and rousing him up, but I soon dismissed 
this idea. In the first place, I was uncertain as to whether he 
slept in the college ; and in the second, the thought of giving 
information to any of the college authorities was repulsive to me ; 
as a public-school boy this seemed too much like sneaking to 
please me. Many of my readers will, I think, find this intel- 
ligible ; and those who do not, I can only ask to remember that 
I was very young. 

Irresolutely I wandered backwards and forwards about the 
court. As to ascending the staircase and re-entering my rooms, 
I wouldn’t have done it for a fortune. About 2 a.m. a further 
uproar in the other court seemed to indicate that the revellers 
were breaking up their party forthe night, and as I stood under 
the shadow ofthe chapel wall a man attired in a cap and a suit 
of boating flannels ran hastily past me, whistling the latest 
popular song. Before I had time to follow and speak to him, he 
mounted my staircase, and I heard the noise of a door being 
closed with a bang. In another moment a bright light issued 
from the window of the room in which [I had made my horrible 
discovery. Good heavens! this man must be Nugent, and yet, 
with the evidence of his crime still in his rooms, he could join 
a merry party and whistle lively tunes! No doubt he did it to 
avert suspicion, and attempt to prove an alibi; yet what a nerve 
the man must have, and although so young, what a hardened 
villain he must be! In a short time the light was extinguished, 
and shivering in the cold night air, I continued my dreary wan- 
derings round the court. How long that awful night seemed to 
me as, still undecided how I should act, I paced up and down the 
moonlit flags ! 

At length arrived the dawn, and with it, courage. Chilled to 
the bone, and tired out, I rushed up my staircase, and slamming 
my door to, entered the bedroom, and flung myself, dressed as I 
was, upon the bed. In a couple of minutes I was asleep, nor 
did I awake until aroused by my gyp preparing my tub. 

“ He’s beginning early, he is,” I heard him mutter to himself; 
and then seeing that I was awake. “Better turn out now, sir, 
if you want to keep chapel this morning ; the bell has just begun,” 
he continued. 

Before I had time to rouse myself thoroughly he was gone, 
evidently taking with him the impression that I had “ got tight” 
the night before. I had made a night of it, certainly, but angels 
and ministers of grace, what a night it was! Amid thoughts of 
my horrible adventure, the tutor’s injunctions as to keeping chapel 
regularly rose to my memory, and acting on my gyp’s advice, I 
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turned out. My tub considerably refreshed me, and hastening 
into the court—now cheerful in the morning sunlight and lively 
with gyps and bedmakers—I entered the quaint little chapel. 
Under the porter’s directions I took my seat in one of the fresh- 
men’s stalls near the altar, and realized for the first time the 
meaning of “ the nearer the altar, the farther from the church.” 
When the service began there were not more than half a dozen 
men besides the Dean and myself in the chapel; and they being 
third-year men were all at the other end, so that I was sitting in 
solitary state. The Dean, of course, read the prayers; but when 
the time arrived for the lesson, as is customary in college chapels, 
an undergraduate (who was also a scholar) took his place at the 
lectern. Instinctively I “took to” this man. Tall and athletic- 
looking, with pleasant, earnest blue eyes, he seemed to me—who, 
weakly constituted myself, had a = admiration of strength in 
others—to be a very beau idéal of mens sana in corpore sano ; 
in addition to which I had a vague idea of having seen him some- 
where before, though when and where I could not recollect. 
Without having spoken to the man I liked him, and in urgent 
need as I was for advice, I determined to find out his name from 
my gyp, and inform him of the discovery I had made. 

Service over, having the whole length of the chapel to traverse, 
I was the last to leave the edifice, and having mounted my stair- 
case, I found to my surprise that the man to whom I had taken 
such a fancy, and whose advice I meant to seek, was standing 
outside my door. Still more to my surprise, he addressed me. 

“Hullo, Probyn! you don’t remember me, I suppose ?” 

I couldn’t say that I did. 

“ Ah, you were only a very little kid and I wasn’t very much 
bigger; but you were at Rugby with me about six years ago, 
unless I am much mistaken.” 

“ By Jove, yes! I remember you now,” I replied, though for 
the life of me I could not remember my newly-found schoolfellow’s 
name. 

“I thought you must be precious lonely with no men of your 
own year up here,” he continued, “ so I told your gyp'to bring your 
commons into my room. Will you come and have breakfast with 
me?” 

“T shall be only too happy,” I replied, glad of the chance of 
conversing with him quietly. 

“Come along, then,” said he; and, to my horror, he opened 
the door opposite mine. Then, and not till then, did it flash 
across my mind that the boy with whose fage I had associated his, 
and who in fact he was, bore the name of Nugent! Good heavens! 
was it to be my allotted task to bring to justice not only a fellow- 
undergraduate, but an old schoolfellow—one, too, whose hospitality 
I was about to accept ? 

Whilst these thoughts ran through my bewildered brain, Nugent, 
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with his hand on my shoulder, half pushed me before him into 
his room. Very different was the appearance of the latter from 
that which it had presented when I saw it last. The sun shone 
brightly through the open window on a breakfast table covered 
with all the delicacies for which Cambridge is famous. Curried 
fowl, sausages, and marmalade were among the eatables, intended 
to be helped down by either coffee or draughts from a pewter of 
foaming “audit” ale. No signs of the awfal object I had seen the 
night before, and only a faint sowpgon of the repulsive odour 
that had had such an effect on me. True, the windows were 
both open, and it being a warm October morning, there was no 
fire in the grate. 

Nervous and bewildered, I hesitated what to do; but Nugent, 
who evidently attributed my behaviour to the natural diffidence 
of a freshman in the presence of a third-year man, gently forced 
me into a chair, and, telling me to “ make myself ut home,” helped 
me to fowl and coffee. He was soon eating with as good an appe- 
tite as he could have evinced had he had nothing on his conscience ; 
but I could touch nothing, and he soon remarked it. 

“ Hullo, old man!” he exclaimed, “ you don’t get on with your 
grub. By Jove, you do seem rather fishy, now I come to look at 
you. Been having a little ‘drunk’ all to yourself last night, eh ?” 

“ Far from it,” I replied, in what, I imagine, must have been a 
rather sepulchral tone of voice; for my host look at me with a 
puzzled expression on his good-humoured face, and then changed 
the subject. 

“Do you mean to go in for rowing?” he inquired. 

“No; I am afraid that I am not strong enough to be of much 
use in a boat.” 

“Um! And you are too heavy for a coxen. You had better 
join the bugshooters.” 

“ Bugshooters! What on earth are they?” I thought; I did 
not say anything, however. The man might be a murderer; but 
I did not want him to think me so very fresh, all the same. He, 
however, saw that I was puzzled, and hastened to explain. 

“ That’s our ‘ Varsity Volunteer corps, you know. Why we call 
them bugshooters, the Lord only knows—but we do.” 

Chatting gaily about sport and reminiscences of Rugby, he 
went on with his breakfast. Among other things, he offered to 
show me round the town, laughingly promising not to serve me 
in the same manner as Charles Larkins had treated Verdant 
Green. In fact, had it not been for what I knew concerning him, 
I should have taken Nugent to be one of the jolliest and most 
kind-hearted fellows whom I had ever met. 

Breakfast over, he inquired if I smoked; and, on my answering 
in the affirmative, 

“ Where’s my tobacco-jar? Oh, here it is!” he exclaimed : and, 
going to a cupboard, he produced and extended towards my horri- 
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fied gaze a grinning skull, the top of the cranium of which opened 
with a silver hinge. Horror! Could this be another victim of 
this monster of iniquity? With my eyes half starting from my 
head, I recoiled from the ghastly object, and in so doing nearly 
upset a chair; the back and seat of which were covered by Nugent’s 
blue serge gown. 

“ Hullo!” he exclaimed, “ don’t knock that chair over, or you 
may damage my preparation.” 

* Preparation?” I faintly murmured. 

“Yes; and a deuced fine one, too? It’s not often that a man 
can get a whole head to himself.” 

So saying, Nugent lifted his gown from the chair,and on the 
seat of the latter, in a basin, was the awful looking object that 
had so alarmed me the night before. It seemed, if anything, 
more ghastly-looking by daylight than it had done then. Per- 
fectly oblivious of my horrified looks, Nugent picked the thing up 
gingerly and with almost paternal care. 

“ Pretty, isn’t it?” he said, with a grin. “I’m a medical, you 
know. I don’t bring my preparations into college as a rule, because 
when they begin to get a bit ‘high,’ the other men on the stair- 
case object ; though it’s nothing when you're used to it,” he added 
with another grin. “ However,” he continued, “I didn’t know 
that there was any one else on this staircase come up yet; and, as 
I wanted to dissect a brain quietly, I told them to bring this 
round here. I cocaine ot a good turn at it last night; 
but Graham, who keeps in the other court, came and asked me to 
a wine at his rooms. By the way, I heard that you were up last 
night; and as your oak was sported, [ slipped my card in your 
letter-box on my way to Graham’s. 

Inexpressibly relieved, but feeling uncommonly faint, I sank 
back on the sofa. 

“Where on earth did you get that thing!” I asked. 

“Get it? Why, from the anatomical schools, of course. It’s 
some poor beggar of a lunatic who has kicked the bucket lately in 
Fulbourn Asylum, most likely. We get most of our ‘subjects’ 
either from there or from Addenbrook’s Hospital.” 

“But what makes its skin sodark? Is—was it a nigger?” 

“Nigger !—no,” laughed Nugent. “That’s because it’s been in 
pickle—had spirits injected into it, to make it keep, you know. 
Hullo! you look rather queer; take a pull at the pewter—that 
will set you up again if anything will.” 

As I “took a pull at” that glorious old audit ale, ideas of falling 
at Nugent’s feet and asking his pardon for my suspicions concern- 
ing him, entered my head; but suddenly the advice of my father, 
himself a University man—*“ never to do anything likely to raise 
a laugh at my own expense”—occurred to me. Fortunate indeed 
that it did so; for had the story got about, I very much doubt 
whether, sensitive to ridicule as I was, I could have stayed a 
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single term in Cambridge at all, much less in Caius. It was not 
until long afterwards, and when, in spite of our different status 
in the University, Nugent and I were fast friends, that I made a 
clean breast of it to him, under a solemn promise of secrecy on 
his part. By Jove! how he did laugh! My having walked about 
the court all night seemed to amuse him most consumedly ; but 
although sorely tempted to break it, he religiously kept to his 
promise of silence. I found that there were many other men in 
college who were going in for the medical profession; and that 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, had been a 
Caius man. 

On my return to my rooms on that eventful morning, I found 
that the mysterious tappings had been caused by the wind 
blowing a small branch of ivy against the window; and in the 
course of the day 1 discovered that the story of the undergraduate 
who had committed suicide had no foundation in fact. Notwith- 
standing, however, that everything had been made clear, and the 
jolly time that I afterwards had in the dear old college, I shall 
always think of my first night in it as having been something 
simply awful. 

PAUL PROBUS. 





MARRIED. 





MarkiepD! he: end of walks knee-deep in the ferny dells, 
End of the year-long dreams that swam in her girlish brain, 
And the glad wild Hope that danced in the maze of the wedding 
bells— 
Married, the end of all, and the end a hungry pain! 


For the man, the god she wed, undrest from his bright deceit, 
Or the haze which her fresh young heart rolled up in the moon 
of love, 
Turned out—the god—a liar, and all he had seemed a cheat, 
And out from his breast she flew, a mateless and nestless dove. 


The miser who finds his wealth is gone like a shaken rose, 
The mother who hears her son, her only son, is dead, 
Each knows—each knows a grief, yet not so darkly knows, 
As the wedded hand that finds the heart is still unwed. 


To be tied with chains for aye to a thiag you must despise, 
Chains of iron washed with a varnish of wedding gold, 
In front of selfish lips, and the glitter of truthless eyes— 
This is a thing to be felt, but not a thing to be told. 
WADE ROBINSON. 

















THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 





CHAPTER I. 


-— are three girls in our family, Constance, Juliet, and 

Ismay, and it is I, Juliet, who am writing this little history. 
I believe—I may be mistaken—that looks have a great deal of 
influence over some people’s fate. If I had been as good-looking 
as my youngest sister I should now be Mrs. Lorraine, instead of a 
forlorn maiden, gazing hopelessly towards a solitary future. But 
perhaps matters may improve as time goes on; the wound in my 
heart may heal, and my feelings become blunted. Just now I feel 
very sore. 

Constance is my senior by four years. She married, and very 
well, the year after she came out. I was fifteen at the time, and 
little Ismay only twelve, and the next five years were the happiest 
period of my life. The Lorraines were our oldest and dearest 
friends, and Ismay and I studied with the girls under the same 
governess, at their house. My father was the squire of the village 
where we lived, Mr. Lorraine was the rector, and there were no 
other families of any consequence within five miles. 

I think I began to live my life when I was sixteen. It was 
October, Guy Lorraine had left Rugby and was going into residence 
at Cambridge. We young ones had been spending a month at the 
sea-side maee Friiulein’s protection, but the holidays were at an 
end now, and I felt somewhat gloomy as I wandered alone in the 
Rectory garden. To lose Guy, and begin lessons to-morrow! It 
was too bad. 

I was a medium-sized girl in those days, with a round face, a 
tremendous mop of fair hair, blue eyes and a decidedly retrowssé 
nose. I remember that October gloaming so distinctly. The 
scarlet geraniums in the parterres glared. It was a last flicker 
before winter. The Gloire de Dijon roses bloomed everywhere, 
and stocks and asters made a brave show, but a feeling of autumn 
and decay hovered in the air, and the leaves on the trees were 
changing hue rapidly. 

I was attired in my usual white flannel frock, somewhat dilapi- 
dated (I was never tidy), and one of Guy’s ‘straw hats, which I had 
taken out of the hall. As I stood by the dial on the lawn, a white 
figure lounged in at the gate and made for me. Of course it was 
Guy. He was a wonderfully handsome boy, tall, slight, and dark, 
with clear cut features and an eagle nose. I had always admired 
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him immensely ; I am an artistic soul and worship beauty. That 
evening I felt painfully conscious of looking a fright, and I began 
to straighten my crumpled frock, and push back my curly, towzled 
wig. 

“Don’t do that, Ju,” said Guy as he approached, “I like you 
ever so much better when your untidy.” 

“Then you must like me always.” 

“I do six days out of seven, Sunday’s an exception. 

“ And I always look so nice on Sunday.” 

“Nice! You're a perfect object, with your hair in a tail, and 
your best frock on. If you only knew what a contrast you are to 
Ismay, you’d leave your pew, and come and sit with us.” 

“Indeed I would’nt—I’d choose some one civil, not you.” 

* Ah, you're jealous of Ismay, and I don’t wonder; but I’m not 
going to talk about her just now. Do you know I came home 
specially to see you?” 

“I wondered what had made you leave the river so early, but 
I’m not surprised to hear that I was the attraction.” 

“You conceited monkey! I should enjoy boxing your ears, but 
I hav’n’t time. I want to talk seriously.” 

I giggled outright, but he pulled my hand through his arm, 
and we marched off in silence. After a minute’s pause, I opened 
my mouth to speak, but he breke in suddenly, 

“Ju, you know I’m going away to-morrow.” 

“Well?” 

“ Are you sorry ?” 

“No, ’'m very glad. I hope you will come back improved. 
You require improvement.” 

“You tiresome creature !” he threw down my hand, “ why won’t 
you be serious ?” 

“T am serious. You're asking me stupid questions and I’m 
answering them seriously.” 

“Oh, Juliet, why won’t you understand? Don’t you know I’m 
sorry to leave you.” 

I nodded. “ Of course you are.” 

* And you must know the reason why, Ju. I’m fond of you.” 

“Yes, I know that too.” 

“ You're really past all endurance. Must I explain everything, 
just as if you were a baby. I’m not fond of you in that way.” 

“Which way ?” I interrupted innocently. 

Guy took me by the shoulders, and shook me. 

“You know what I mean perfectly well. I’m going to marry 
you.” 

I made a courtesy. 

“T must really tell Mother that I am provided for,” I ex- 
claimed ; “ she was very glad when Connie married, in her second 
season, but I’ve done a great deal better. Actually, Guy, I’m en- 
gaged two years before I’m out.” 
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Guy was leaning against a tree, looking very sulky. 

“T’m quite in earnest,” he growled, “ but if you’re only going to 
make fun of me, I'll go.” 

* You are going, that is to say, you’re going to-morrow, but not 
just this minute, Guy.” 

“Oh, Juliet ! and do you really love me?” 

“TI don’t want to say Yes, and I don’t want to say No.” 

“ But you won’t go marrying any other fellow while I’m away?” 

“ There is no other fellow that I know of. I’ll write and tell you 
if one turns up.” 

“ And you're the sweetest girl in the world.” 

“ Guy, I’m positively growing vain. I wish Fraulein thought 
the same.” 

* Will you ever be in earnest, Juliet ? I know you'll never marry 
me when you're grown up. You make fun of everything, and you 
will turn out a good-for-nothing flirt.” 

There was a pause, and I tried to look forward into the future. 
I glanced at Guy. His dark eyes were melancholy, ludicrously so 
perhaps, but I was touched. He looked so sincere, and I felt un- 
worthy of the adoration expressed so plainly in his face. I was 
perky, odious, and I hated myself. 

“ Are you sure you mean what you say?” I asked hesitatingly. 

“ Yes,” he said simply, and I knew he was speaking the truth. 

“ And if you meet prettier and nicer girls than I am, you won’t 
like them better than me ?” 

“ You are the prettiest and nicest girl in the world.” 

“1 don’t want you to say that ; I want you to promise never to 
love any one better than me.” 

“T shall never love any one half so well.” 

And so the romance of my life began. When I was seventeen 
my father gave his consent to my engagement with Guy, and we 
were to be married when I was twenty. The course of my love 
ran very smoothly ; Guy took honours at Cambridge in his third 
year ; I was eighteen then and was taken to town for my presen- 
tation. I stayed with Connie, but I made not the slightest 
sensation. I was not pretty, and with one exception, I positively 
hated and feared young men. I was farouche and conscious of 
being quite the plainest in the family. Little Ismay grew more 
beautiful every day. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ How she is growing up!” It was Guy who spoke, and he was 
referring to little Ismay, who was crossing the stepping stones to 
come to us. I sat on the river bank, and Guy lounged at my feet. 
Something in his voice made me glance down at him. 
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“She is the flower of the flock. Every one saysso. Far 
prettier than Connie.” 

“Then you don’t include yourself in the beauty competition, 
Juliet ?” and he laughed. 

“T never thought of comparing myself with Connie, and she is 
nothing at the side of Ismay.” 

“ But you are far away the best of the three, Ju.” 

“T feel annoyed at your remarks. I wish people would never 
allude to my looks; and above all, that they would’nt try to console 
me for my lack of beauty, by telling me that I am amiable, 
(which is'nt true), or that I have the beauties of the mind, or stuff 
of that sort.” 

Ismay came up and seated herself by Guy. Two more beautiful 
faces could not have been imagined. His, clear, dark, and classical ; 
hers equally perfect, with a complexion of pearls and roses, with 
golden hair, and dark, grey, lustrous eyes. 

“ T hope I am not de trop, ” she said calmly, settling her muslin 
skirts, “ but I thought Ju’s voice sounded somewhat cross, and I 
am come to make peace.” 

“ More likely to create discord,” I said impatiently. Guy looked 
up quickly, and then murmured something about the golden 
apple. 

Mt Do you remember Paris and the apple ?” asked Ismay, looking 
straight into his eyes. “ If I had been there, I think it would have 
been given to me.” I was accustomed to hear such remarks as 
those every day, and I only laughed ; but Guy had not seen much 
of Ismay during the last twelve months, and he stared with 
astonishment at the audacious beauty. She returned his gaze for 
a few seconds, and then cast down her eyes. That was only 
acting. Whatever Ismay was, she was not shy. 

I tried to talk to Guy as I did when we were alone. Then I 
used to chatter by the hour together, rigmarole he used to call 
it—a one-sided conversation on every imaginable topic, which I 
knew interested and amused him, although he rarely spoke, but 
was quite content to listen in silence. But I felt somehow 
constrained with that graceful, white figure before my eyes, and 
when I looked at Guy, “ was looking at Ismay, and had apparently 
forgotten me. I rose to my feet abruptly. 

“Where is Juliet going?” asked Ismay of Guy. He raised his 
eyes languidly. 

“ Are you tired of the river?” 

“Yes,” and I turned to go. He rose also. 

“ Aren’t you coming, Ismay ?” 

“No, and I’m vexed with you for leaving me. It’s nearly a 
year since I’ve seen anything of you, and I wanted to hear all 
your news, where you've been, and what you’ve done, and every- 
thing.” She sat pouting on the bank, and he stood irresolutely 
beside her. 
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“There’s really no reason why you should dog my footsteps,” 
I said magnanimously, “ pray tell Ismay everything worth telling. 
I am going home.” 

And home I went, and all the way I wondered what those two were 
talking about, and mentally scolded myself for an unreasonable feel- 
ing of grief which had stolen into my heart on that summer’s day. 

That same evening after dinner I went and sat alone upon the 
stone balustrade overlooking the tennis lawn. I was alone for 
what seemed to me a very long time. The rosy after-glow melted 
into the blue, grey sky; the moon launched her silver boat, and 
here and there a star flickered in the heavens. The corncrake 
was busy in the hayfields, and the scent of the roses and honey- 
suckle in the verandah stole through the soft air. 

I think I looked nice that night; not beautiful, I could never 
be that, but as pretty as most girls. I wore a white frock and a 
pearl necklace, and my fair hair was twisted into a heavy loop. 
Guy’s voice roused me from my reverie. 

“You look exactly like Ellen Terry as you sit there. Look up 
at me.” He placed his hands on my shoulders and I looked into 
his eyes. He laughed and sat down beside me. 

“You have a queer expression in your eyes to-night, Juliet. 
What is the matter?” 

“TI don’t know. Something is going to happen.” 

He sighed impatiently. 

“You seem very queer, too, Guy.” 

“Do you believe in love at first sight ?” 

“Yes, in many cases. Is that what is making you sigh so? 
Have you fallen in love with some one at first sight ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—that’s to say, I havn’t. Are you in love, 
Juliet ?” 

“What a question”! I exclaimed indignantly, although I was 
half-laughing. “If you wish me to say I’m in love with you, I 
shan’t.” 

‘I wish to heaven you were not!” he exclaimed vehemently. 

The blood rushedinto my cheeks, and I sprung up passionately. 
Before I had time to make my escape, Guy threw his arms round 
me, and kissed my lips over and over again. My head rested on 
his shoulder, and my eyes slowly filled with tears. No wonder I 
wept, though I knew not then that that was the last time that my 
love (mine, also, no longer), would kiss me. 

“Dearest Juliet,” he whispered, “forgive me, darling. You 
know I love you better than any other woman.” 

“Except one,” said a soft, clear voice close by. Guy dropped 
my hand, and I looked round with an uncomfortable sense of having 
been discovered in a ridiculous position. 

It was Ismay. She looked lovelier than ever in the pale moon- 
light. Her face was that of an angel, and her white draperies enve- 
loped her like a mist. She laughed gently at my look of dismay. 
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“ T didn’t mean what I said, Ju, and I haven’t been eavesdropping. 
I just sauntered up, and overheard the end of Guy’s speech. it 
seemed only natural to make the remark that Idid. It came in 
so well.” 

Guy said nothing. We three returned to the house together, 
Ismay talking to us both; I replied in an incoherent way, but he 
said never a word. 

That night a dreadful fear crept into my heart, and until 
morning I lay awake, staring hopelessly, blankly, at a terrible 
phantom, which grew clearer and more distinct every moment. 
And I had not even the relief of tears. 

Thank God, that horrible state of uncertainty did not last very 
long. The agony of the next two days was almost too much for 
my endurance, but when the last, crushing blow fell, it was not so 
painful as those frightful doubts. It stunned me, but I knew the 
worst; there was nothing, either evil or good, that could touch my 
heart after that. 

Let me pass over the next aapees hours. I said I was ill 
and remained in my own room. I refused to see Ismay ; she made 
my head ache, I said. On the evening of the second day I went 
out. It was growing dark, and I crouched down beside the 
balustrade in the Italian part of the garden, which was laid out 
in terraces. Below my balustrade a bank sloped down some six 
feet or so to another terrace; and a garden seat was placed at 
the foot of this bank. I felt expectant. I was lying in wait. 
In my black dress and in the waning light no one could distin- 
guish me in that shady corner, and there I waited. The night 
was very still. That hateful corncrake was still croaking in the 
meadows, and I abhorred the perfume of roses that filled the air, 
for in my mind it raised up the vision of bygone love and happi- 
ness. What mockery! 

I had not long to wait. I heard voices in the distance, and soon 
two forms emerged from the shadow, and came slowly towards the 
seat below my eyes. My heart beat thick and fast. I feared they 
might continue their walk, but no, they stopped, and Ismay, for it 
was she and Guy, seated herself. He stood a moment glancing 
round, and then threw himself at her feet. 

“You are humble,” she said, “ you may sit beside me if you 
wish, or perhaps you think that is your proper = - 

“Yes,” he said, “ you were made to be worshipped. I had read 
of such women, but never believed in them, and here I discover 
one in a little girl I have known all my life, and to whom I have 
hardly ever given a thought.” 

* Ah, Juliet occupied all your thoughts.” 

“ Juliet!” he sighed, “yes, and she ought to occupy them to 
the end of time. There is not another girl in the world like my 
old love, and she is better than you, my goddess.” 

“ And yet you love me best of all ?” 
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“Who could blame me for loving you? I adore you. You are 
so beautiful and gracious. You are an angel, a Venus.” 

“ And you are profane. Call me an angel or Venus separately, 
not both at once.” 

“But you remind me of both. You are neither saint nor sinner, 
but the most charming combination of both.” 

“Tf Juliet were here, she would say I was all sinner—no 
leaven of saintliness.” 

“ Don’t talk about Juliet. Let me think of you and of you only; 
the rest of my life must be devoted to her.” 

Through the gloom I heard Ismay’s sobs. I could not see, it 
as sO dark, but i knew that he was kissing her and bidding her 
farewell for ever, and each endearing, tender epithet cut my heart 
like a knife. Slowly and noiselessly I rose from my cramped 
position, stole silently along the terrace to the steps, descended 
softly, and stood beside them without either being aware of my 
presence. 

* And now, good-bye for ever, dearest,” said Guy, and he would 
have risen and left her, but she clung to him and sobbed convul- 
sively, “ you must remember Juliet ; I am bound to her.” 

“ You are not!” Could that be my voice? It sounded strange 
and far away. “ For the last two days I have suspected this, and 
that is why I have been an unseen witness to this scene. Guy 
Lorraine, you are free. I am thankful that I have found out this 
change in your love in time to escape a fearful fate. Good-bye!” 

I turned to go, but he sprang towards me and caught my hand. 

“ Juliet, you are angry!” 

“ No, I am relieved.” 

“Then you never loved me?” He spoke breathlessly, eagerly, 
a note of joy in his voice, and my heart stood still. How anxious 
he was to believe that all my love, my tenderness, and devotion 
had been nothing—as his love, nothing. 

“No, I never loved you,” I replied slowly, and as I uttered that 
lie, I turned and went slowly away, and he breathed a long-drawn 
sigh of relief. I never spoke a word to Ismay, or she to me, but 
I know my sister knew my falsehood, and my secret is safe in her 
keeping. 

They were married, and they are happy, at least she is. Some- 
times I look up and see Guy’s eyes fixed on me in a way which 
recalls the past, but that is only my foolish imagination, for 
surely he can only look back with amusement to the time when 
he preferred me to the Flower of the Flock. 

MAGGIE C, RAYNER. 








PRISON LIFE AND MICHAEL DAVITT. 


N°? man of feeling combined with powers of reflection can 

think of the various offences so unequally punished in a 
moral point of view, or of the ignorance and temptations, and what 
I once heard the late Bishop of London boldly call “ the necessity 
of crime,” without thinking how many prisoners are really the 
victims of society. “You are not to be hanged for stealing a 
horse, which you say is so hard,” replied an old judge, “ you are 
to be hanged that horses may not be stolen.” 

In the days of the one-pound notes, so easy to pass, instead of 
multiplying the difficulties against forgery, executions were 
multiplied to make up the difference—Five years’ penal servitude 
is the usual penalty for theft by a postman, and perhaps five 
months for any one else; although, while people will put money 
in letters, it is most unfair to employ a class of men with wages 
too low for a life of such temptation. 

Thousands of children are turned into the streets, as geese are 
turned out on a common, and with just as little sense of right or 
wrong, to pick up and help themselves as best they can—started 
that is, as soon as they can walk, on an inclined plane, through 
the jail to penal servitude. As society progresses, its victims 
multiply; every ingenious aid in finance, credit or commercial 
facilities introduces its own temptation to fraud of a new kind. 

Civilization is very hard on certain persons. Thousands, had 
they lived two centuries ago, would have found their principles 
quite equal to a resistance amidst mere flocks and herds, though 
now too weak for the insidious temptations of commercial life. 
It is easier to alter a figure than to steal a sheep. Many gra- 
dually drift into a position in which they tempt the devil to tempt 
them. 

While visiting Chatham, an attendant more enlightened than 
his class, as I was pointing to two sets of men in different fields, 
said: “Those to the left are the rogues who have been found 
out; those to the right are partly the same, but in their fate 
different ; they are the rogues who have not been found out— 
free labourers.” 

When I have watched the throngs of city men passing by the 
Old Bailey,and reflected on the frauds of company promoters and 
the deal of roguery that passes under the name of trade, I have 
often said to myself: “There go some rogues who have not been 
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found out.” A jail chaplain said, of the clerks who are punished 
for having robbed their employers, “ When I hear the tale of 
how they took,as a mere loan at first—their moral resistance 
weakened, perhaps, by an extra glass—and found themselves in- 
extricably involved afterwards, and generally how nicely sloped 
is the downward path, I have felt that after all I would as 
soon trust them as the common run of men who have not fallen. 
No man is perfect. A lunatic once said : “ We are the sang people; 
the mad people are those at large, only they are so many that 
we are locked up.” So men at Chatham or Portland may often 
say: “ They are no better than rogues who have placed us here 
—better in cunning, not in honesty.” Just as I heard of a clergy- 
man who was consoling a dying man by saying: “I have long 
known you—you can’t have led such a bad life.” “Ah, but 
you don’t know,” was the reply; “I’ve been sly, d—d sly.” 
Godwin described in his “Caleb Williams” the character of a sailor, 
who regarded crime and the prison like disease and the hospital ; 
some happened to have it, and others happened to have it not. 

There is much truth in this. There is, in low neighbourhoods 
especially, as truly a moral as a physical malaria; a poor child is 
no more proof against the one than against the other. I remember 
the case of an elderly prisoner, who was proved to have passed a life 
of crime ; and when the magistrate asked the officer if he had ever 
been convicted before, called out, “ Why, I was in gaol when only 
eight years old.” 

What a plea for pity was in this confession! Well might 
the good bishop speak of the necessity of crime; for how could 
such a man have avoided it? The malesuada fames, the hunger 
that urges to crime, is a significant expression. Amidst the 
oscillations of the pendulum of trade, half the population live on 
the very verge of want. Three families out of four of the four 
millions of London it is estimated depend more or less on the 
occasional help of the pawnbroker. “Men are not commonly 
of the stuff for martyrs; and hunger,” said one who had felt it, 
‘would be one of the hardest trials for martyrs ; though for an 
Aristides, for patterns of honesty, I would go rather to the East 
end than the West; for there they are honest, in spite of 
craving temptation.” An old officer at Reading, amidst much 
distress, told me it was wonderful how honest the people were, in 
spite of children crying for bread. 

But taking human nature as it is, it is easy in some positions 
to understand this term, the necessity for crime. Granted that 
our jails contain many who richly deserve their fate, they contain 
a great majority whom punishments never -could deter, because 
the natural product of a certain social state--the very spawn of 
the mire in which they are doomed to live—dark spots of savage 
life in the midst of civilization. So I cannot but write with pity 
as I see these doomed to penal slavery. 
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The gener smpply proportionally very few of the convicts— 
no slight proof of how much crime is the natural result of the 
criminal-producing ape so rife in large cities. 

“ Consider yourself a slave for five years,” said a chaplain to one 
just sentenced, “and make the best of it.” Providentially habit 
reconciles, and the backs are in a large majority of cases adopted 
to the burden. The governor of Chatham said the majority 
were as happy as they would have been outside, because of that 
class whose life is one struggle with hunger and poverty. As to 
clerks or men of education, the first year is a hard trial. One of 
them said: “ Without books I should have gone mad; for in the 
solitude of my narrow cell, my degraded position, my fallen state, 
and the shame of those so dear to me, would rise up as in judg- 
ment against me. My whole life would pass like a panorama 
before me, and then I would go over and over again the chances I 
had had, and the folly of the steps that gradually drifted me to 
so fearful a position.” Ontheother hand, some are so habituated 
to jail, and have so little to live for out of it, that for a small 
gratification of present desires, they have been known on their 
journey from Millbank to Dartmoor, to change names and numbers 
—a convict for five years personating‘one for fifteen—as is a 
common practice with Russian exiles on the road to Siberia. 

But listen for the verdict— Behind that trembling prisoner is 
the door that leads to liberty, and to the open arms of his friends ; 
just below are the dark stairs that lead to the cells. The prisoner, 
looks the gentleman. You see him familiar with his solicitor, and 
in a position to address the jury and the judge. The verdict 
is against him—he disappears below—hurried off in “ Black 
Maria,” that living hearse we know so well in town. No sooner 
landed than he is marched downstairs, ordered to strip, “and get 
into that bath.” No sooner out of it, than his clothes have dis- 
appeared, and a convict suit, with perhaps No. 999 on the breeches, 
awaits him; to be hurried on for the barber and a jail crop and 
clean shave of every bit of beard and whisker. “ Number fifty-one 
cell,” shouts an officer, and the heavy door is slammed upon him. 
What a fearful change !—and all perhaps in a single hour! Soon 
he will go to Millbank for nine months. Arrived there, the same 
stripping and bathing and another suit is the order, so no chance 
of concealing anything. And there he lives for nine months in 
one cell, seeing no one but at chapel and exercising, two hours only 
of twenty-four. Next at Chatham or Dartmoor, and then another 
suit !—after stripping and forming one of — thirty men, 
all shivering, as naked as Caffirs—decency never thought of there 
—to wait each his turn for the doctor’s examination, and for 
recording marks, weight, and other personal observations. 

As regards the punishment in store, with a healthy man equal 
to the labour, which is not intended to be cruelly excessive, it con- 
sists chiefly in the confinement and monotonously imperious dis- 
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cipline ; but the warders are the sorest trial. To find any but 
hard-hearted men, or men whose hearts and tempers, in duties which 
are almost imprisonment to themselves, do not become hard after a 
little dealing with scowling ruffians, some-of whom would kill 
them if they dared—this is difficult indeed. Here is a life under 
petty tyrants, a word from whom—and no convict’s word is heard 
against them—will scratch off a week’s marks for earlier liberty, or 
give three daysinthedark hole. This is fearfully trying—you can 
be reconciled to your due, but never to injustice, least of all in a 
prison, where you have time to brood over your wrongs and have your 
nerves rendered morbidly sensitive. One man, after repeated 
punishments from an irritating warder, cracked the man’s skull 
with his spade and then threw himself under the engine to end his 
miseries. This was at Chatham, where the self-mutilation of 
men to escape hard labour above their strength took place, and 
suicide was once so frequent as to plead but too loudly for remission, 
and less severity. At Dartmoor some officers dare not go to the 
quarries, so easy is it to upset a stone, as if by accident, upon them. 

At Dartmoor as at other stations, there was always a trade car- 
ried on between certain warders and the prisoners ; and money was 
sent by the friends of the convicts to these men, who would 
charge perhaps a pound for a shillingsworth of tobacco. No little 
money was received which never reached the poor prisoners. 
One of these heartless warders was justly punished, after falling into 
a most ingenious snare. Forged bank notes were sent him, which 
he cashed. The Bank of England traced them to the shopkeeper’s 
banker, and thence to the shop and the customers who passed them. 
It was for him to give an account of them, which under the cir- 
cumstances he could not do—he was convicted and sentenced to 
fourteen years’ penal servitude. 

Of the penal establishments, at Dartmoor you suffer from the 
fogs, incessant mists and rain 100 inches in the year ; and the severe 
winds, and months of snow; but at Chatham the labour is more 
severe, chiefly because the warders vie with each other in the 
quantity of work they can get out of the convicts. The labour is 
valued at about two and threepence a day at Chatham, Dartmoor 
and Portland. The Dock-work at Chatham, where the mud is 
thrown up by men from stage to stage above them, is terrible 
to any but those of navvy habits. 

Among the convicts, you meet with men of strange composition. 
One man related, with pride, his great dexterity as a forger, and 
proposed, on his release, having a little capital in the hands of a 
sister, to join Davitt in the trade of making sham emeralds and 
setting them with real diamonds, as no one would suspect the 
emeralds false where they could see the diamonds were real. A bit 
of coloured poe between two thin slices of topaz, would defy the 
usual test of the file, and no one could detect the fraud without 
taking the ring to pieces. Yet this same man had some sort of 
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conscience. He was always speaking of one particular robbery, 
which did indeed touch his conscience, and of which Davitt 
believed he truly repented. 

“ One day,” he said, “ at Chelsea, I fell in with an old pensioner 
near eighty years of age, who was carrying home his quarter's 
pension, five pounds, on which he and his wife contrived to live, 
with a little help from a married daughter. I am sure the devil, 
nothing but the devil, must have tempted me to steal that old 
man’s five pounds. I did not want it. I had plenty of money just 
then, having been in luck at the Derby races; but I fell into 
conversation with the old chap, who told me his missus was 
waiting at home for him to bring the money. He never spent any 
on his way home, but took it to her just as he got it, and then 
they had a quiet little treat together at their tea, on the strength 
of its being pay-day. They must be careful to make it last out— 
not much for two old souls to grub along with in this world 
together. I played the old trick—I asked him to have a glass of 
beer, and then to see if his money was all safe. The old boy’s 
hands were shaky, and he was dull and heavy from being little 
used to a treat of liquor, so I offered to do the bag up safe for him, 
and palmed off five duffers in place of his good sovereigns, and we 
soon parted. An hour afterwards, I was sorry for what I had done. It 
was such a heartless thing.- I fancied the old people finding the 
five sovereigns were only duffers, and tried to think how they would 
get on to the next pension day. I never thought to ask the old 
man where he lived, or I would have gone and given him his 
money again. I fancied also he might be looking out for me with 
an officer, if I followed in the direction he went. I have never had 
any luck since, and this has haunted me day and night. I wake up 
sometimes and see the poor fellow standing at the foot of my bed.” 

The prison schoolmaster says, “that the Claimant had often by 
aid of the warders,a supply of tobacco, current coin among the 
convicts for their five-ounce loaves, of which the Claimant could 
sometimes dispose—such was his appetite—of two or three besides 
his own allowance. One favourite chum, who used to supply him, 
being removed, the big man found how nature abhors a vacuum. 
He tried, therefore, the common dodge to get into the infirmary, 
for better food and little luxuries. The doctor, who sees ten pre- 
tended sick men for one real one, demurred, till told there was a 
pain about the heart, that seemed serious, and the Claimant was 
pleased with an order. Damped, however, was this pleasure, when 
a man brought him a ogee a foot in diameter and applied it. 
Feeling uncomfortable he wished to remove it. No; half an hour 
was the time prescribed ; and he was glad of cooling leaves when 
that time expired. But worse still, instead of the strengthening 
dinner he expected, he was put on half diet; complaining of 
hunger, he was told low feed was best for heart complaint. 
Whether the doctor was thus testing his complaint, we know not, 
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but the recovery was very rapid ; the patient soon discharged hiin- 
self a sadder, but a wiser man.” 

The officers did not generally believe in Roger, but some of the 
prisoners did. They would deal freely with him, for the honour ; 
and some delighted in serving him, led on by expectations “ when 
he recovered his estates.” One man who had been at Stoneyhurst 
College tried to draw him out, and said “ I was there in 1848 with 
you.” But Roger was too acute. “Sir, you are questioning me 
as an enemy and not as a friend, and I will not be cross-examined 
by you.” He had more correspondence than was allowed. “I 
cannot but think that to limit letter writing,” said Davitt, “ and 
thus to break off, unnecessarily, all those ties which bind man 
to a wife or child, and to say no photograph shall pass, is to lose 
one chance of humanizing man.” The prayer of one sighing 
prisoner in the Bastille, we read, was that he could but see his dear 
wife’s name in her own hand ona card. In prison life no comments 
on the management of penal servitude is allowed in letters. 

This is not the rule at Broadmoor. I have a correspondent 
there whose letters are most uncomplimentary to the system, but 
I suppose they think what madmen say is no matter. One of 
them, a good scholar, once a schoolmaster, sent me a very good 
Latin versification of Gray’s “ Elegy ” and other poems—proving 
long lucid intervals—after trying with a stone in a handkerchief 
to knock the doctor’s brains out. 

Sickness at Millbank and other convict stations is described as 
having terrors of its own. “ Imagine,” said a convict, “a bed of 
sickness in a narrow prison cell with bars and bolts—the iron enters 
into the soul!” The sight of it made me sad. To think it might 
one day be my own fate. Far from the tender nursing of those 
near and dear to me—no loving smiles of sympathy, but rudely 
tended by some fellow-prisoner, bent chiefly on eating my little 
dainties—and what if it ends in death! To be shot down in the 
turmoil of battle, or, worse still, at sea, to be slid off in a weighted 
hammock into the deep, this is awful; but to be buried uncared 
for and unknown, thrust into a prison coffin, crammed down with 
dirty sawdust for a shroud—oh! this made my very heart ache to 
think of.” 

While at Millbank or Pentonville, prisoners are most anxious 
to be sent to Broadmoor or Woking as invalid stations. Pre- 
tended suicides were once common, and hanging themselves so 
as to be cut down in time. But when one or two had been 
flogged instead of treated as insane, all this was at an end. Some 
would eat soap to cause palpitation of heart. Some would make 
a seton of worsted through the calf of the leg for a festering sore. 
Lime off the walls has been put into the eye. One killed himself 
by swallowing powdered glass to make a hemorrhage. One man 
had shammed paralysis so well that he was carried into court on a 
litter, and received a lighter sentence from the pity he created. 
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Some men are so desperate and regardless of consequence that 
the warders are afraid of them, and choose men of the milder and 
safer sort to report when there is any disturbance. 

One day a Spaniard was ordered to carry some weight at the 
quarries, and he refused. One warder beri “Then 1 Shall report 
you.” Another warder called him aside, “ You had better get out 
of this difficulty and make some specious pretence to avoid a bad 
example to the others; with that man your life would not be 
safe fora day. He would as soon take your head off with his 
turf cutter as look at you.” This desperate Spaniard was actually 
the chum and useful ally of the Claimant, who was said to have 

wn, as aforesaid, a little thinner after this man was removed 
and his loaves were no longer to be bought by tobacco. 

Such desperadoes add greatly to the severity of convict life. 
How can any convict expect tender handling on the part of a 
warder, who knows he carries his life in his hand and may 
have a fatal blow at any time. For, besides dropping stones on 
an officer, or other pretended accidents, men, who have never in 
their lives been taught to curb their tempers, become dangerous in 
the extreme with the constant irritation of penal life. 

One warder said, when I remarked how few the officers were to so 
many men, “ It is the victuals that does it; were these men high 
fed, they’d ‘be like horses that kick over their traces, and we could 
not manage them.” What if they had liquor! How often has a 

lass of “fire-water” decided the fatal blow, and how often 
os it made the poor clerk sanguine of returning what otherwise 
he would not have touched. 

Constant employment could alone render order possible ; and 
so valuable is the labour of convicts at Portland, Chatham and 
Dartmoor, where quarrying and dock labour is carried on, that 
they pay their own expenses, with a balance over. 

Letters received and read by the chaplain present strange 
pictures of human nature, and sometimes give pleasing proofs of 
how constant and enduring is woman’s love. Indeed, dependence 
on such undying affection has supported many a prisoner other- 
wise desperate. 

One day a respectably dressed woman was seen near the 
Chatham prison gate, with a little boy playing at her side. She 
had come, on the day allowed, to see her husband, and found from 
some slight offence this privilege had been forfeited. 

“T knew,” said the chaplain, “that Ashley expected his wife, 
and found this poor woman had come from London for the 
purpose.” : 

“ Oh, sir,” she said, “they will not let me see him. I must go 
into Wales soon, and can see him no more for years.” 

I said, “They wil] not admit you into the prison again, but the 
— will soon be out, and you can make your petition to 
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The governor was prevailed on to relax the rules, and she was 
admitted with her child. 

Ashiey said, “Had I heard my dear wife had come and not 
been admitted, I should have been one of the most desperate of 
prisoners ever after.” 

“The criminal classes,” says Davitt, “supply very few 
murderers. Robbery may result in death, especially in desperate 
attempts to escape, but murderers are of another class. Murder 
is the offspring of the passions, of revenge and jealousy—more 
frequently from some derangement of the better instincts of 
human nature, than traceable to the more debased orders or 
appetites.” 

When you consider that convicts are subject to a severe 
discipline and trial, not least from the petty tyranny of warders— 
without parallel in the irritations of human temper in any 
service, civil or military, in the world—it is wonderful to think 
that full half of them pass without the least complaint of hasty 
words, and least of all deeds of open violence. Here is a life of 
merciless disregard of human feelings—of obedience, minute, cease- 
less and vexatious, under the keenest provocation, likely to keep 
in sleepless activity every incentive to rebellion—a life little short 
of systematic torture, and all this to be endured by men who have 
owed their conviction to want of self-control. Here is patience 
that would surpass the very patience of Job himself and shame 
half the saints in the calendar in the virtue of self-denial. 

Davitt justly remarks that society should be merciful in pro- 
portion to the wealth that tempts and the poverty which prompts 
to steal—to the Ishmaelite propensities for which by neglect of 
children and of reforming influences society is itself responsible. 
And is it not bound to do more than discharge a convict with a 
few shillings and a ticket of leave, which only renders employment 
more difficult to obtain, and thereby, to risk victimizing and 
punishing the same barely responsible creature over again ? 
Prisoners’ aids should be part and parcel of the convict system, 
and most prudently and conscientiously carried out. 

London thieves have as much pride in their standing as 
honest tradesmen. The man who has done a big job looks down on 
one “ lagged” for robbing a costermonger’s barrow. The Claimaut 
stood highest of all-in prison rank, even among those who dis- 
believed in Sir Roger. “Sir Roger,” says Davitt, “was ashamed 
of his cowardly expression on the honour of the lady-witness 
against him. He said he was betrayed into it by the maze of cross- 
examination, asa trap laid by Coleridge to darnage his cause. Lame 
as was this excuse, he did affect the sincerest contrition for the 
deed. For even at Portland, honour would hardly sanction this.” 

To reform one of the habitual criminals is all but hopeless. 
Once a thief always a thief. The life is so exciting as to render 
honest work tame and monotonous. Gilbert Wakefield, who, after 
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his imprisonment in Newgate, wrote on “Crime in the Metropolis” 
said, “ Thieves attended executions because nothing less exciting 
could give them a new sensation.” Their great danger of con- 
viction consists of being sold, or betrayed to the detectives often 
through the jealousy of women, their “pals;” sometimes from 
quarrels among themselves about the spoil. Sometimes, also, 
there is a bargain between thieves and officers—the thief to be- 
tray others to give the officer a character of smartness, on con- 
dition of his shutting his eyes, and promising impunity to the one 
favoured thief. This may explain the common words of a police 
witness “ In consequence of information received.” 

“ Burglars,” says Davitt, “ seldom receive above twenty per cent of 
the value of their booty sold to receivers. A £10 Bank of England 
note will bring but £2, and £100 worth of plate only £15 or £20.” 
The thieves say that men of seemingly stainless character in the 
world owe their wealth no little to dealing with thieves. 

Consider how expensive to the community is a professional thief at 
large. A man I was the means of apprehending in 1871, after a 
baleony robbery in Brighton, told the chaplain he had made nearly 
£300 a year. This would imply property to the extent of £1,500 
destroyed. He had stolen the worth of #120 when I caught him, 
and found it all in his pocket. 

Davitt seemed interested in the art of thieving. Some thefts 
are ingenious. Sergeant Ballantine recounts how, when a lady 
customer had a tray of valuable diamond rings before her, one was 
missing ; a female searcher was sent for to Bow Street, who tried 
her art in vain. Some months after it was discovered that she 
handed the ring to an accomplice, while pretending to give six- 
pence to a beggar, very opportunely at the door. 

There is nothing very new in Davitt’s story of the art of thiev- 
ing; he teaches us to beware of female pick-pockets. His account 
of the “injured husband’s” dodges, however, is worth considering. 
Some unfortunate decoys a gentleman, elderly and rich preferred, 
—home. After a time in rushes the man who acts the “ Injured 
Husband,” with pistol or bludgeon. The faithless wife falls on 
her knees for mercy, and the supposed gallant, threatened with a 
constable, is soon ready to give up all he has in his pocket, to 
compromise and save both his bones and his-character. Nor does 
itendthere. A system of extortion is carried on, perhaps for years 
under threats of a visit to the wife and family. One who had often 
enacted the part of an injured husband explained to Davitt what 
he termed “playing upon the vices of rich old rascals, and 
teaching them a great moral lesson.” He further gave me the 
name of a once prominent M. P., now dead, who had been success- 
fully blackmailed by himself and his “ gal,” for five years after he 
was first caught. The number of aged men, in wealthy and 
professional circles, who are under this punishment in London 
alone would astonish society if it could be accurately ascertained. 
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The thief they call the “Common Bounce” suggests a caution. 
Beware of ever stopping to listen to a boy’s story, above all in a 
secluded place. Boys are trained to beset old men especially, and 
to lead them aside, when the scoundrel who is watching pounces 
upon the victim, and under threat of giving him into custody 
upon the most dreaded of all charges extorts a sum of money. 
To do professional thieves justice, such wretches they always 
speak of with contempt and abhorrence. 

The “ advertising cheat” was also one of a very amusing kind. 
He said he once advertised, “ Wanted, fifty barmaids,” not that 
any barmaids were wanted, but this would attract female eyes to 
the advertisement which followed—*“ A famous elixir, to remove 
warts, freckles, and all other blemishes of the female countenance ; 
also to purify and soften the skin and imsure a good complexion, 
under the least of all promising circumstances. Bottles only to 
be had of Josiah Wilkins, No. —, Dash Street.” This advertise- 
ment was followed by a personal one. Ten girls at ten shillings 
a week, each to work ten different districts in succession, were 
instructed te ask for Wilkins’ Elixir, and this three times out of 
four would cause an order for a dozen bottles at least. 

Davitt bears witness to the fact that there are criminals, even 
of honest parents, who have been led away by the romance and 
excitement of Jack Sheppard and other such books as make heroes 
of the characters in the Newgate Calendar. If Robinson Crusoe 
and nautical novels have made sailors, these books have made 
thieves. So infectious is this fever of adventure, that I remember 
two boys at school who ran away one night carrying an old lantern 
and some queer weapons, imagining themselves heroes of the 
road. When caught, their master found that they had no other 
motive than to give vent to the romantic feelings excited by such 
mischievous literature. 

As to books in a well-chosen prison library, Davitt said it not 
only saved many a man of education and feeling from dwelling 
on his fate till he went mad, but books were the only form in 
which any high moral influence could reach convicts. The formal 
advice of the prison chaplain could hardly find a listener. 


In Newgate Prison, to which I was conducted while my future was being decided 
in the jury-room overhead, every available inch of the blackened mortar contained 
the name of the writer, the crime with which he was charged, the dread certainty 
of conviction, the palpitating hopes of acquittal, or the lan: e of indifference or 
despair. Most of these inscriptions were in slang, showing that the majority of 
those who had written them were of the criminal order, and guilty of some offence 
for which they were doomed to await the announcement of their punishment within 
that chamber of dread expectancy. Not a few, however, consisted of declarations of 
innocence, invocations of Divine interposition, appeals to justice, and confidence in 
the “laws of my country ;” while others denoted he absence of all thoughts except 
those of wife, p = weg or sweetheart. Some who were awaiting that most terrible 


of all sentences—death—could yet think of tracing the outlines of a scaffold amidst 
the mass of surrounding inscriptions, with a “ Farewell to life” scrawled underneath. 
Not only on the walls of that never-to-be-forgotten black hold, but on the cell-walls 
and doors in all my subsequent wanderings in penal life—in Millbank, Dartmoor, 
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Portsmouth, and Portland—have I spent hours in deciphering the records of “ famous " 

leeds and.particular “ professions,” dates of sentences, and the penalties awarded to 
the strange beings who had preceded me along that slow, weary, and heartsore jour- 
ney of punishment. 


“It is singular,” says Davitt, “that I have met very few men 
oe mpers who in looks or talk gave me an impression of being 
truly miserable, no matter what their length of punishment, or 
contrast between their present and past habits of life. Men must 
feel and must regret the change from liberty and often luxury to 
the fearful restraints of the felon’s life. Still, with all desire to 
dissemble, they must have betrayed their misery if they really 
had been much more unhappy than other people. Every one, no 
doubt, has felt that mental pain has its limits. The same trouble 
fails to move, and the nerve that throbbed has ceased to vibrate. 
There is also in a jail, as in a ship, great freedom from anxieties 
of a certain kind. But the great sustainer is Hope, that reigns 
eternal in the human breast. “ Nowhere more needed, and no- 
where,” says Davitt, “so constantly present and powerful as in a 
prison. Prisoners, even under life sentences, are commonly buoy- 
ing up their existence with the hope of something being done 
for them by some fortunate agency or other”—The first two years 
are the hardest. Liberty has only just been parted with. The 
picture of the outside world is still imprinted on their memory, 
and home, and friends, and perhaps a dearer object still, haunts 
their recollection with memories of happier days. A prison is 
the Paradise of castle builders. Alnaschar never conjured up so 
gorgeous a picture as will the convict in his lonely cell.” As to 
hoping against hope, the attendant at the criminal ward at Bethle- 
hem Hospital told me he believed that there were none without 
hope of release. Oxford, who shot at the Queen, was, after twenty- 
five years, as a rare instance, released and sent abroad. He played 
the madman, but was never considered mad by the doctors. 

Davitt paints the horrors of solitude at Millbank. A man will 
pick his oakum, though done sufficiently, over and over again, to 
while away the time.. Only two hours a day is he out of his cell, 
for chapel and exercise, and then no talk with others. Big Ben 
at Westminster adds, every fifteen minutes, to your horror by count- 
ing the minutes during which “ iron bars will a prison make.” The 
faint strains of a band from St. James’s Park tell of merry days, 
and the railway whistle suggests a journey to Home, Sweet Home. 

Davitt nowhere dwells on any hardships unnecessary under 
the present system, but regards it as too bad on the part of 
society to protect itself against the waifs and strays of city life, 
by sentences out of all proportion to their offence, to make up for 
its own neglect. As to prison reforms, a man like Davitt deserves 
attention, and particular attention we would invite to the last 
chapter cf his first volume, and the first chapters of the second, 
especially as to what he advises for diminishing the numbers: of 
embryo criminals. 








SPRING. 


1. 

YounG Spring with buoyant step comes o’er the hill, 
As morn is seen. 

Steps thro’ the mead and o’er the trickling rill, 
Enrobed in green. 

Sweet scenting flowers are wreathed around his head } 
White hyacinth, ranunculus of red, 

And daisy fair: 

To golden hair 

A circlet blue and white composed of buds is wed. 


Il. 


The faithful violet of darkest blue 

And pale primrose, 

The crocus and the jonquil bathed in dew 

Whence fragrance flows, 

In mingled beauty form his coronet ; 

And on his brow the damask rose is set— 

Spring Love endowers 

With sweetest flowers, 

But sweetest gift he gives is rose in dew-drops wet. 


Ill. 


His azure eyes with health and pleasure filled 
Beam bright in joy, 
His rose-red cheeks by quivering dimples thrilled 
The winds annoy, 
By fanning with scent-laden breath and wings; 
His mantle of bright green around him clings 
In many a fold; 
And thro’ the wold 
His youthful voice in song melodious rings. 

IV. 
Before his steps the white-winged plover whee!s, 
The mavis sings, 
The lark pours forth his soul and Nature heals 
Frost’s cruel stings. 
The whistling blackbird flies where green ferns grow, 
The brooks at close hedge-side with babbling flow ; 
The gentle dove 
Breathes softest love, 
And harshly pipes the jay and restless crow. 
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REVENGE. 


By Amy Levy, AurHor or “Tur Diary or a Prarn Grrt,” Xe. 





CHAPTER I. 
CHARLOTTE CUTS BREAD AND BUTTER. 


“ =: my dear, it is half-past eight,” said the rector, as 
he came into the parlour, watch in hand. 

“I’m quite ready, papa; it’s only just time, and Miss Theodora 
is never punctual.” 

Cherry was standing in the middle of the room, while the other 
children, Maggie and Patrick and little Hal, revolved slowly round 
her. 

“ Miss Hawkins has made your gown splendidly!” said fifteen- 
year-old Maggie, adjusting for the hundredth time her sister’s 
fresh, white flounces. 

“Hurray! isn’t she a swell!” cried Patrick, standing before 
her with wide-spread knickerbockered legs. 

“ Hurray, hurray !” echoed little Hal, dancing about vaguely in 
his short petticoats. 

The rector patted his daughter’s cheek, sighed and smiled ; 
“ Well, Cherry, I suppose you are to be grown up after to-night,” 
he said; “a woman of the world who has been to balls.” 

Cherry lifted her radiant face to his, and put her hand into her 
father’s. It said a great deal for her youthful prettiness that it 
had emerged so triumphantly from Miss Hawkin’s handiwork. 
Fortunately, it is not till after seventeen that most of us begin 
to be dependent on our dressmakers. 

“TI suppose Miss Theodora will wear her pearls. I wonder what 
dress she will put on?” mused Maggie. 

“Miss Theodora will look lovely whatever she wears!” cried 
Cherry. “Now, Patrick, promise me not to tease Hal; and you 
must let Maggie put you to bed directly I’ve gone. Maggie will 
give you your suppers at once.” 

“Miss Lascelles is late,” said the rector, taking out his watch 

in. 

"eMaggie, with a matronly air, had neared the side-board and 
begun operations on the home-baked loaf. Hal watched her 
with big eyes, then began to whimper as the approaching separa- 
tion from Cherry was brought home to him by this unwonted 
proceeding. 
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“ What’s the matter, my darling ?” cried Cherry, as, overcome 
with the sudden sense of desolation, Hal buried his head with a 
rush and a roar, in his sister’s trim flounces. 

“T don’t want Maggie’s bread and butter—it’s nasty!” said 
naughty Hal between his sobs. 

“Oh Hal, that isn’t good. It’s very kind of Maggie to give you 
your supper. See, how could I cut it with my gloves on Fe 

“T think he’d better go to bed without any supper at all,” said 
Maggie offended, handing a great slice to the less sensitive Patrick. 

Cherry, oblivious of the new frock, and in defiance of all edu- 
cational codes, had taken Hal into her arms and was administering 
alternate kisses and moral remarks. “He is going to be a good 
boy,” she announced at last, setting down the little touzled bundle 
which looked rather ashamed of itself; “he’s going to bed like a 
lamb, and won’t wake up till the morning.” She moved to the 
side-board as she spoke and took up the bread-knife. 

“ You'll spoil your gloves and it’s more than he deserves,” said 
the sterner Maggie. 

Cherry took off her gloves and set to work on the loaf. 

“The carriage has come! I heard wheels and now they have 
stopped,” cried Maggie. 

“Give me some, too,” said Patrick, who had finished his first 
slice. 

“ My dear, Jane has gone to the door,” protested the rector. 

“In a minute, papa,” said Cherry, still intent on her loaf. Then 
she lifted her eyes, and as she did so a deep flush sprang to her 
cheek. Someone was standing in the doorway, uncertain ap- 
parently, whether to enter; a stranger, a formidable presence, in 
a dress-coat, with a brown beard, with glittering eyeglasses that 
did not altogether hide the amused smile in the eyes behind them. 
A dragon with flaming tail could scarcely have been a more 
startling apparition on the familiar threshold! Cherry’s knife 
paused midway; the expectant Patrick forgot his hunger in 
astonishment. 

The stranger came forward with a little bow. “I must ask 
pardon for intrusion. I am Miss Lascelles’ envoy; I believe I 
am speaking to Miss Dangerfield ?” 

“T must apologise for my servant’s stupidity,” said the short- 
sighted rector coming across the room, and sparing poor Cherry 
from answering this overwhelming personage; “my daughter will 
not keep you a moment. Pray be seated.” 

“T am ready now,” said Cherry, drawing on her gloves. 

“Don’t eat too much supper!” cried Patrick, with his mouth 
full. 

“Come home in the morning!” said Hal, daricing round with 
a renewed sense of the festivity of the occasion. 

. * * * * 


“T can’t see you, but I’m sure you look charming,” said a sweet, 
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languid voice from the depths of the great, gloomy carriage, as 
the stranger handed in little Miss Dangerfield and established 
himself opposite the ladies. 

“ Miss Theodora, it’s so kind of you to take me. Papa thinks 
so too,” cried Cherry, with a little flutter. 

“ It’s so nice to have you with me,” said the voice, and a slender- 
gloved hand caressed Cherry’s sturdy arm. 

“ Are we going to the Stag or the Crown ?” asked the stranger, 
whose eyeglass was glittering in the gloom just opposite Cherry, 
in a way that rather alarmed her. 

“To the Stag, we have given up having balls at the Crown.” 

“ Ah, it’sa long journey to the Stag.” 

“ Not more than two miles, Ferdinand.” 

“Then it used to be longer ten years ago, Theodora! I drove 
there, if you remember, on the box of this very carriage, on just 
such a clear November night as this. It was the longest drive I 
ever had in my life.” 

A sigh, the flutter of a perfumed fan in the depths of the carriage. 

Miss Lascelles leaned forward, and the lamplight fell on her 
clear-cut face, on the pearls in her ears, on the shimmering plush 
of her cloak. 

“T’m afraid you must have forgotten to wrap the fur round your 
knees,” she said, with a certain solicitude, as of retrospective regret. 

“It is possible, Theodora. Ah, well, I have had many strange 
journeys since then.” 

“ Mr. Clarke is a great traveller,” said Miss Lascelles, turning 
graciously to Cherry, whom perhaps she had not thought worthy 
of a formal introduction. 

“ He has not rested the sole of his foot for ten years,” said a 
voice from the direction of the eyeglass. 

“That is a long time,” ventured timid Cherry. 

“ Mr. Clarke has been to all sorts of out-of-the-way places,” 
went on Miss Lascelles; “to Persia and Arabiaand Syria. We are 
all hoping that he has brought home some sketches.” 

“I sketched a good deal from memory the first year or two, but 
there was a sameness in the subject,” said Ferdinand Clarke, 
drily, “ but I have a whole portfolio of drawings from the East, if 
any one wants to see them. I didn’t know you cared for such 
things, Theodora.” 

“ T always liked your sketches. It used to make me quite un- 
happy that they were so much better than mine, when we went 
out painting together.” 

“What ages ago that seems! Well, I’ve brought enough 
Sheikhs and Shahs and sandy deserts to last you a lifetime.” 

“Have you brought them with you, Ferdinand? That is de- 
lightful. Perhaps you will show them to me—and Miss Danger- 
field ?—I am sure you would wish to see them, wouldn’t you, 


Cherry ?” 
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* Oh, very much indeed,” said blushing Cherry. 

“You must come to lunch to-morrow,” went on Miss Lascelles, 
“no doubt between us we can persuade Mr. Clarke to unpack his 
portfolio.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t come, Miss Theodora. It doesn’t do for me 
to be away at dinner-time !” 

“Then come in later, and have some tea;” Miss Lascelles 
patted her friend’s hand as she spoke and looked across at 
Ferdinand Clarke with eyes that seemed to say: “Is she not a 
dear, simple creature: But you mustn’t laugh !” 

When they got to the Stag, Cherry’s colour came and went 
with a strange, new excitement as she followed Miss Lascelles up- 
stairs to the dressing-room. Her own little cloak was unfastened 
in a moment, and she was not anxious about the state of her 
hair and complexion. She wondered how Theodora could be so 
patient as she slowly divested herself of her rich mantle, and lin- 
gered before the mirror, adjusting her pale, fluffy hair, and the 
laces on her bodice. Ferdinand Clarke was waiting for them out- 
side as the two women emerged for the dressing-room. Cherry, 
round-eyed, rosy, very fresh and sweet in the ill-made white frock ; 
Theodora, tall, slender, distinguished, splendid with pearl-grey 
satin and glittering pearls—a pretty, faded, discontented-looking 
woman, whose graceful head was always a little on one side ; whose 
languid voice held always a note of gentle complaint. Ten years 
ago Theodora Lascelles had been held one of the most charming 
women in the county; not beautiful, not clever exactly, but fas- 
cinating in a sweet, feminine way, with little sprightlinesses that 
passed for brilliance. But she had passed the fatal boundary line 
which divides the twenties from the thirties without fulfilling any 
of the matrimonial expectations entertained of her, and many 
people hinted freely at a romance ; at the tale of a woman who 
had loved not wisely, but too well; of a lover who had loved and 
ridden away. ; 

The dancers were resting between the dances as the Manor 
House party made its way up the ball-room to where the more 
distinguished section of the company was assembled. Miss 
Lascelles was surrounded at once; Ferdinand Clarke watched her 
closely as she went through the various greetings, with her 
little, languid manner, so thoroughly well-bred in spite of a 
certain flimsiness. Theodora was still popular it seemed. People 
were still anxious to shake hands with her, to talk to her, to 
ask her to dance. And how young she was in spite of the haggard 
lines on her face; and yet it was not the old Theodora. Perhaps 
he was too loyal to acknowledge to himself that a gracious 
maturity might with advantage have replaced a certain stale 
juvenility which clung to her. 

He had loved her all his life; was he to put her under a 
microscope and label her as a stunted growth ? 
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Cherry had got over her fears, which indeed, had never pre- 
vailed to any extent. Kind Cherry had always found the world 
remarkably kind. Now her brown eyes danced with innocent 
satisfaction as the young men crowded about her, filling up her 
card with their names. 

“ Theodora,” said Ferdinand Clarke, “ will you keep the fifteenth 
dance for me.” 

“T have given it away already. But you can have the fifth or 
sixth.” 

“ No, it’s the fifteenth I want and mean to have. It’s a long- 
standing debt.” 

“ But I have promised it to Colonel Ralph.” 

“You were not always so conscientious in these matters, 
Theodora.” 

“ But you were always a very obstinate person, Ferdinand ! ” 

He laughed : “ Perhaps if you told the Colonel that that dance 
was promised ten years ago—— ” 

“ Ferdinand, you are unkind !” 

She turned away with a little flush ; Clarke knew that he had 
won. Then he made his way to where Cherry stood amid her 
crowd of youngsters. “Can you spare a dance to an antediluvian 
er who doesn’t know a waltz from the Highland fling?” 

e said. . 

She turned a blushing, questioning face towards him. He 
seemed a very formidable person beside the eager young men. 

“ Haven’t you one left for me, Miss Dangerfield ?” 

“ There is one,” said Cherry ; “ the fifteenth.” 

“And that happens to be the single dance for which I am 
e ed.” 

“ Perhaps you will have the sixth extra?” timidly. 

“Ah, that delusive ‘sixth extra!’ No, no, Miss Dangerfield. 
Old birds are not to be caught with chaff. Ah—well.” He 
bowed and walked off with a vague sense of disappointment. 

The evening wore on. Cherry was dancing every dance; Miss 
Lascelles danced a little and strolled about a great deal ; Ferdinand 
Clarke did not dance at all; he leaned in the doorway surveying 
the scene with unseeing eyes, while his thoughts wandered back 
to just such another festivity in which he had shared. 

Ten years ago! It was the same room, in many instances the 
same people;—there was Theodora, here was he, Ferdinand, 
lounging about the doorway just as he had done before. 

Ten years ago! Then, he had been wild with passion and pain, 
mad with unutterable longing, cruelly, fiercely jealous. Now, he 
could look across calmly enough at Theodora opposite, trifling 
with her fan and talking languidly to Colonel Ralph. And yet, 
for the ten years in which he had been a wanderer on the face ot 
the earth, the thought of her had never been long away from him. 
For him she had always been the one woman in the world. When 

EE 
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his long wanderings had ended a few months ago, his first thought 
had been of Theodora; his first impulse, when he heard she was 
still unmarried, to seek her. Could it be that this gift, for 
which he had so long thirsted, was to be his at last? “Poor 
soul, she has suffered,” he thought, looking at the worn face and 
recalling its former careless vivacity ; “poor soul,—if one could 
make her happier.” 

On her part, Theodora had gone back to that other ball of ten 
years back. Ah, how happy she had been! True, she had paid 
for that happiness with all the peace and content of her life, but 
it had been worth while. At least she had thought so once. 
Latterly she had begun to doubt. She looked across at Ferdi- 
nand. Why had he come? What a loyal and kindly soul was his! 
He, at least, was always the same, whatever other people might 
be. Was he the same indeed? Was he not a hundred times 
stronger, surer, better-looking ? Did her heart ery out to her the 
bitter woman’s cry, “ he has grown and I have dwindled!” as she 
sat there thinking of long ago; of the lover who had spoilt her 
life ; of the lover whose life she had done so much to spoil ? 

“This is our dance,” said Ferdinand, coming across to her. 

“You see, I do pay my debts sometimes,” she said, as they 
strolled into the rose-lit ante-room. 

“ There are some debts that one can’t always pay. Ah, Theodora, 
no doubt it seemed a small thing, but you were very cruel.” 

“It is you who are cruel now, Ferdinand.” 

“Perhaps I mean to be. Do you know what that dance meant 
tome? It was the only one you would give me—a miserable 
quadrille, low down on your card—but you — it three days 
before, with one of your sweetest smiles. I lay awake huggin 
the thought of it, I dreamed of it for three nights. All rma 
that evening at the ball I stood alone, watching you and counting 
the moments. When the time for our dance came round you told 
me I had made a mistake! I laughed in your face at that.” 

The laces on her bodice fluttered ; her lips and nostrils quivered. 
“T only danced with one person that night,” she said in a low 
voice. 

Ferdinand was silenced ; she had made him feel a brute by this 
une ted admission. He knew no details, but he could guess 
roughly at the outlines of her story. It was a terrible misfortune 
to be born a woman, he thought. A most unloverlike attitude of 
mind had he but known it. 

Cherry came into the room with her attendant cavalier. Theo- 
dora rose from her seat. “ Are we disturbing you?” cried Cherry, 
preparing to beat a retreat. 

“ No,” she said, with a thin smile ; “we old fogies were taking 
refuge from the dancing. But it is over now,” and she swept 
from the room, Clarke following thoughtfully in her train. 

* - * * . 
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“ Good-night, Miss Charlotte,” said Ferdinand, as he bade fare- 
well to Cherry, in the hall at the Rectory that night. “To- 
morrow come Katzenjammer and Arab sketches.” 

Cherry was puzzled. “He forgot my name,” she thought, 
rather humiliated, as she went upstairs to bed. 

At the Manor House, Miss Lascelles sat down before the mirror. 
“ Does he see the wrinkles as plainly as I do?” she cried, peering 
at herself. “Does he know how few people have loved me? How 
weary I am of this life? Is it possible that he has not changed ?” 

In the room next to her Ferdinand Clarke was saying to him- 
self, with a sigh: “ Poor Theodora, poor soul !” 

It is significant when a man applies such an epithet to the 
woman he has loved. 


CHAPTER IL. 


OTHELLO AND DESDEMONA. 


At half-past three the next day, Cherry came tripping into the 
big drawing-room at the Manor House. Theodora, languid and 
graceful, lay back in an arm-chair by the t fire-place, inter- 
posing a light screen between her face and the blaze. Ferdinand, 
in a velvet coat, stood near her on the rug. They were not 


talking as Cherry came in rosy and fresh from her walk, with a 
pleased, shy look in her eyes. Miss Lascelles suffered herself to 
be kissed and even deigned to offer a caress. 

At the Manor House little Miss Dangerfield was a privile 
person; perhaps it was that she brought incense to that tawdry, 
tinsel shrine, where so few came now to worship. Ferdinand 
Clarke wheeled a low chair for Cherry to the little table where lay 
his portfolio, and brought a stool for her feet. 

“ Oh, thank you,” said Cherry overwhelmed. 

“We are going to take advantage of the light and look at the 
sketches before tea,” said Theodora, drawing her chair nearer to 
the table ; “ now, Ferdinand, we are all attention.” 

Clarke knelt down on the rug beside her and opened the 
portfolio. 

“Charming, charming! how you have improved!” cried 
Theodora, turning over the sketches. 

Cherry said nothing. She was all eyes and ears as Clarke held 
up the sketches one by one, and proceeded with his exposition. 
Perhaps he was carried away by his subject; perhaps by the 
eager intentness of one of his listeners; it is certain that he 

ew remarkably eloquent, it may even be a little garrulous, as 

e told the story of his ten years’ adventure. 

Theodora put up her screen to hide a yawn; she was un- 
utterably bored. 
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“Is she pretending ?” she thought, looking sharply at Cherry. 
She was not accustomed that people, least of all Ferdinand Clarke, 
should display so much interest in dull impersonalities in her pre- 
sence. She began to feel it as a slight. Not the most poignant 
reproaches, the most remorseless probing of old wounds would have 
hurt her as this absorption in Sheikhs and Shahs. “Did men ever 
care. Could he have cared, when he was so busy painting his 
little pictures, keeping account of his adventures?” She fell 
back at last on watching his face, and dwelling on the memories 
which it recalled. Ten years ago she might have feigned an 
interest in sandy deserts and murderous Arabs, but ten years ago 
people never talked to her about such things. The fading light 
put an end at last to the discourse. 

“Tt has been delightful,” said Theodora, with a ghost of one of 
the old smiles. “ Please Ferdinand ring the bell. Iam sure yeu 
must want some tea after your exertions.” 

“ I’m afraid I have been unconscionably tedious,” he answered ; 
“T had almost got back to the East again.” 

“Tt is as well that it was ‘almost.’ What would the lion-hunting 
Lendon ladies have done, if they had lost their distinguished 
traveller ?” 

“T am quite indifferent as to what ladiesin London may think or 
do,” said Ferdinand, shortly, and Theodora was mollified. 

Clarke walked back with Cherry in the dusk to the Rectory, and, 
at her timid invitation followed her into the lamp-lit parlour where 
the children were waiting tea for their sister. 

“Oh papa,” she said, “I wish you had been there. Mr. Clarke 
has been telling us about Syria, and Arabia, and Persia.” 

Before he left, it was arranged that Ferdinand should bring over 
his sketches to the Rectory on the afternoon of the following day. 

As they undressed that night, the rector’s little daughters 
discussed the events of the day. 

**T don’t like your Mr. Clarke,” said critical Maggie, “he is always 
laughing at one behind those horrid eyeglasses.” 

“T think he is very nice,” answered Cherry, demurely ; “I was 
terribly afraid of him at first, but he is so kind, one can’t be afraid 
for long.” 

“ Mrs. Duncan says he is going to marry Miss Theodora,” went 
on Maggie. 

Cherry blew out the candle and got into bed without so much 
as a “ good-night.” 


CHAPTER III. ° 


CHERRY DECIDES. 


FERDINAND CLARKE sauntered about the Manor House garden, 
his hands in his pockets, his pipe in his mouth. He was think- 
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ing of Theodora; of Theodora past, of Theodora present, of 
Theodora as she might be in the future. It was no new occupation ; 
she had been the subject of his thoughts pretty constantly for the 
greater part of his life. She had played fast and loose with him, 
had done much to spoil the best years of existence for him, but 
there was nothing but pity and tenderness in his thoughts of 
her. There was no doubt, poor woman, that she had altered 
considerably; that her temper was uncertain, that she took no 
interest in anything beyond the merest personalities. “The 
scoundrel!” said Clarke to himself; “the scoundrel, I always read 
his soul in his good-looking face.” 

He found himself wishing most heartily that things had gone 
well with Theodora; that he had come back to find her prosperous, 
blooming, married. As it was, could much happiness accrue if 
they agreed to join together their spoiled lives? Weil, such 
chance of happiness as lay there should be hers. Clarke was a 
modest man, but he did not think this time to plead in vain with 
Theodora. 

Upstairs, Miss Lascelles paced her room, strangely agitated. 
“ Has he come to rescue me? Am I beyond rescue,” was the half- 
formed thought in her brain. The love which had spoilt her life 
was dead, long, long ago. Only an unutterable weariness and 
emptiness remained. : 

* * . * * 


Ferdinand Clarke came out from the Rectory that afternoon 
with a look of deep thought on his face. Something in Cherry’s 
eyes had moved him strangely. ‘“ Does she know how much they 
say, those brown eyes of hers? Child, is it the truth they speak ? 
Is it possible, or am I a vain old fool?” 

Could it be that life yet held in store for him more than broken 
ends, old cast clouts of happiness? Pshaw! the whole thing was 
absurd. But he would go to town the next day, and, for the 
present at least, he would not speak to Theodora. 

. * . * . 


Two days after Ferdinand Clarke’s departure Cherry came to 
see Miss Lascelles. She came by appointment; it was the day 
on which Theodora usually attempted to impart to her little 
friend something of her own dabbling knowledge of water-colour 
painting. 

“Oh, I can’t give you your lesson to-day, child,” the elder 
woman cried; “I have a headache—a shocking headache ! ” 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” cried Cherry, kissing the slender hand. 

“Oh, don’t worry me. I hate so much pretence! The world 
is all pretence !” 

Cherry was much distressed. Theodora drew her towards her 
with some remorse. “ You look pale yourself, child. There are 
great circles under your eyes. Take care of your complexion. 
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It is the best —_ God gives a woman. Heaven pity her when 
she has outlived it !” 

Cherry was greatly shocked; the idol was descending from the 
pedestal. Theodora’s quick vanity saw something of her thought ; 
she took the girl in her arms and kissed her. 

“ Ah, forgive me, I am a cross eld woman. Little Cherry, you 
mustn’t leave off loving me.” 

Then followed much tenderness between the two women. 

“T have a me for you,” said Theodora presently ; “ Mr. 
Clarke bade me e his farewells to you.” 

“ Mr. Clarke has gone ? ” 

“He went the day before yesterday,” answered Theodora, 
intent on her own thoughts. 

“He gave me two of his most beautiful sketches,” said Cherry, 
turning away her face, which was no longer pale. 

“How kind,” said Theodora indifferently. Cherry’s incense, 
the flattery of her innocent worship, were all very well ; Cherry’s 
little personal affairs were another matter. Sometimes, indeed, 
Miss Lascelles affected a gracious and exaggerated interest in 
them ; but she had not sufficient energy to-day. She was think- 
ing of Ferdinand. Would he fulfil his half-promise of returning 
the next week ? 

It is easy enough to be constant in a desert; in London it is 
another affair. 

* * a o * 

Cherry stood disconsolately in the wintry garden holding little 
Hal by the hand. Her face was pale still; the circles were 
deeper than ever under her eyes. is last week had made her 
sadly wise. For seven nights she had sobbed herself to sleep; 
already she be to foresee a time when there would be no 
more tears ; only a dull, empty aching through the long days. 

“Won't it be summer soon?” asked Hal, depressed by the 
pervasive November dreariness. 

“Not for a long, long time, my darling,” said Cherry, kissing 
him. “Ah, your face is as cold as ice! Run, Hal, run and 
get warm.” 

“ You can’t catch me,” said Hal, in a challenging tone, setting 
off down the path. 

Cherry, with her heavy heart, went dutifully in pursuit, round 
the garden, round again; then, at the garden gate, Hal was 
overtaken and captured. 

Just at that moment some one was standing, with his hand on 
the latch, about to enter; a r table. Philistine, in a tall hat, 
with a double-eyeglass, with a short brown beard. 

“Mr. Clarke!” said Cherry, with a swift, glad smile, holding 
out her little cold hand. 

I think she would have’ been shocked had she known” how 
much her eyes told him. But Ferdinand Clarke was not shocked 
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at all; he knew that in that moment Cherry had decided her own 
fate and his. 
* 


It was settled that very day. I will not speak of the Rector’s 
surprise, of Cherry’s great gladness, of Ferdinand’s deep content. 
After tea the two happy people strolled up and down the dusky 
road outside the house. Once or twice Ferdinand glanced across 
at the lights of the Manor House glimmering in the distance. 
He wished that letter to Theodora were written. She would 
never know that he had been on his way to her that afternoon ; 
that it was almost by chance he had stopped at the Rectory. 
Suddenly he drew up his head and recited slowly : 


“ Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter; 
Would you know how first he met her ! 
She was cutting bread and butter.” 


“ Charlotte!” said Cherry, “you are so fond of that name. 
You said ‘ Good-night Miss Charlotte’ after the ball.” 

He toid her the story over which so many of us have laughed 
and cried. 

* Only,” he said in conclusion, “in this case there is no Albert, 
at least, I think not?” He smiled down at her half-questioningly. 

“ No, there is no Albert,” said Cherry decidedly ; “ but you— 
Mr. Clarke, Ferdinand—did you ever ? but of course you 
did!” cried world-wise Cherry. 

“Yes, of course I did,” he answered, and, stooping, kissed her 
forehead. 
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By tae AutHor or “ Twenty YEARS IN THE CuuRcH,” “ Acony Pornt,” &c. 


“<= coaching at Oxford was very hard work. A young 

beginner soon finds that in order to teach, he must himself 
learn; that is, learn a little more accuracy than he already 
has attained, and this must extend to every book and every part 
of it that his pupil proposes to read. A tutor usually desired to 
take six pupils; that is, to lecture six hours a day and to pay 
minute attention, with earnest talk with six fresh men, on various 
subjects, six full hours. If you add to that some more hours as a 
daily preparation, no wonder you heard, as I did, in reading with 
the late Bishop of London, that his head was in a whirl, and that 
the vacation came just in time to save him. Hesaid, “ My head 
is giving way; the truth is I have done too much.” Most tutors 
however, have to commence with smaller numbers, and so become 
seasoned by degrees. Some men presume that having taken a 
first class they are fit, all at once, to lecture as a matter of course. 
With a man of this confident character a party of my friends, 
one long vacation, went down to Lynton, and before long this so- 
called tutor was floored with a passage of Thucydides, and after 
repeated instances of his incapacity, they dispensed with his 
services, and wrote for another tutor. This man made a great 
mistake ; he ought to have read early and late, till he was used 
to his work. 

No man was more familiar with his books or found the work 
easier than Clifton of Worcester; but he was glad after a time 
to take a living and retire. 

Men used to be fond of reading with a tutor who had been 
examiner in the schools, supposed to be up to all the so-called 
crotchets of examiners. It was too generally believed that there 
were certain mysteries in Aristotle into which only a certain set of 
tutors could possibly initiate you. After all, the chief assistance 
a tutor can render a candidate for honours is to direct his 
reading, and to carry on a system of daily examination. Very 
little can be done in filling another man’s head. This he must 
be taught to do for himself. Education consists in drawing out 
rather than in forcing in; formation not information. 

No reading man in my time thought there was much use in 
the college lectures. The worst part of it was that the lectures 
broke in on all that time, from ten o’clock till one, which is most 
valuable for private study; and with the best scholars, I am sure 
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that for the morning lost the lecture was but a poor compensation. 
One advantage I duly estimate in college lectures, namely, tle 
opportunity afforded in a class of from sixteen to twenty men of 
comparing oneself with others. Self-knowledge is no small part 
of college education. To have read privately with the then 
celebrated Roundell Palmer, the best classic of his day, and also 
with the then Jackson of Pembroke, one of the first men in 
science, I have ever considered a lifelong benefit. 

Jackson was eminently an instance, and to some extent 
Roundell Palmer also, of the way a clever man may make the 
University the stepping stone to the highest preferment in life. 
Jackson was indebted to Dr. Jeune, afterwards Bishop of Peter- 
borough, for tuition for which he could ill afford to pay. 

Dr. Jeune’s early fortunes had been little more promising. He 
told my friend, Dr. H—, that he had carried sacks of flour to 
his father’s mill. Each of these embryo bishops took a first 
class ; this led to a connection for pupils at Oxford, in the first 
place, and after some years testimonials were accumulated for 
what is a very rich prize for any young men—Dr. Jeune became 
head-master of Birmingham Foundation School, and Jackson of 
Islington Proprietary College. 

And why are we said to have a set of schoolmaster bishops ? 
Principally because the best men of their day are found in the 
great schools, and they have a fine opportunity of making con- 
nections when there. Islington college, however, was not of so 
high a class, nor could Jackson be said to have, like Palmer, 
distanced all compeers at the University. Jackson became 
known as a most emphatic and persuasive preacher at Muswell 
Hill. If persuasiveness is the highest point in oratory, Jackson had 
that gift; the rest of his oratory was little indeed. But he was 
a moving preacher. Lord Aberdeen, and the Earl of Derby heard 
him Sunday after Sunday at St. James’, Piccadilly. Both these 
ministers marked him for a bishopric, though Lord Aberdeen first 
had the opportunity. Sydney Smith used to speak of Greek- 
Play bishops—adverting to Blomfield and Monk—and of their 
“ orthodox views of the middle verb.” So many years has scholar- 
ship and learning led to the lawn. 

Roundell Palmer of Trinity College was not only the best classic 
of his day; his Latin Prize Poem and his Latin Essay on the 
Clientship among the Romans were among the very best in the 
whole collection. He also won the Newdigate and the Ireland 
scholarship and a first class. But strange to say, it became a 
humorous remark that the plucked man of this University owed 
him a present for taking away the disgrace from plucks ever 
after. He took up three books of Euclid for his Little Go, instead 
of Logic—you might take either—and as he did not intend to 
pursue mathematical studies, he drew the line rather too close, 
was deemed deficient—and failed! I well remember hearing 
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his examination, and anticipating No testamur. “Never mind,” 
said Short, “he can write better Latin than any one of the 
examiners.” It was believed that his well-known abilities pre- 
judiced him: and that the examiners had determined to make 
an example of some man whose deficiency could not fairly claim 
allowance. 

There was no man of my day more respected than Roundell 
Palmer, none of whom higher expectations in life were formed. 
When I read lately of the death of my old friend Gunner, Recorder 
of Southampton, [ thought of the very words he once uttered, 
“Whoever lives fifty years will see Palmer Lord Chancellor.” 
Gunner did live to see it. The Eldon Testimonial, £200 a year, 
held for three years, was awarded always without examination to 
the man who had won most prizes and honours. Palmer took 
this as a matter of course. 

At Magdalen at that time the deed of trust as regards fellowships 
and demyships was not construed to mean that these prizes should 
be given to the best scholars. Founders of scholarships no doubt 
intended generally to help poor scholars. In the progress of time 
school education became general, and the highest kind to qualify 
for competition was expensive, consequently to award such pecu- 
niary help and partially free education to the best scholars who 
came to Oxford was to benefit those who were probably rich and 
least required it. Still any judicious selection of poor scholars is 
little likely to remain long in force. Youcan judge of scholarship 
but not of poverty. Election must be made either by examination 
or by favour ; so examination or the hated “ Competition Wallah ” 
is the better of the two. Magdalen fellowships were so generally 
given by favour and friendship that the usual examination was 
a farce. Palmer, however, was advised to stand on his merits. 
When the fellows came to the election they were about to super- 
sede him in favour of a mere pass-man, when one of the fellows 
rose and said: “ We are carrying this too far. The eyes of all 
Oxford are on us to see what we willdo. Here is a man who would 
be an honour to the college.” This appeal prevailed ; Palmer was 
not to be denied. 

As to examinations in Euclid, I can recount three instances of 
wonderful memory. Two superior men, both second-class honours 
—one was the celebrated Canon Macmullen of the Hampton con- 
troversy—assured me that they learnt their books of Euclid by 
heart without understanding the least of the reasoning. That 
such stuff as “If the angle A C B is equal to the angle D E F, 
&e.,” could be learnt by any one, how strange that two men of 
proved ability as well as good memory should not see the meaning 
of what young school-boys commonly understand. In relating 
this to Professor Rogers, of much experience as an examiner, he 
said ; “TI can easily believe it. With a candidate who gave up 
two books of Euclid, I observed that the proposition was right by 
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my figure, but he had circles for triangles, and his figure absurdly 
wrong. When I called his attention to it, he said, “ If you please, 
sir, I did not think we were required to know the pictures.” 

Palmer’s schoolfellow Lowe was as widely known as any man 
of his day. “He would have been elected scholar of Trinity,” said 
Mr. Bursar Smith, but we perceived he was too near-sighted 
for the duties of marking the names in chapel. He was first 
and foremost at the Union Debating Society, and with a few others 
seceded and formed a club of their own. This gave occasion to 
a poem in Homeric Greek called Uniomachia; it has recently 
been republished, but has no great merit ; but the idea of this had 
been taken from a composition by Lowe, in Latin verse mixed with 
English, called Macaronic poetry. It was written in 1833, on the 
oceasion of the visit of the Duchess of Kent with the (then) 
Princess Victoria, escorted by Sir John Conroy. This piece of 
classical humour was much praised, and copies sent to every part 
of the world where Oxford men were to be found; it began as 
follows : 


Dicite Pierides Muse mihi dicite Kente 

Dutchessam, Princessque simul Victoria nostro 
Singatur versu, Conroyanusque triumphus 

Et quam shoufarunt Undergraduates atque Magistri 
Et quantum dederit Vice Chancellor ipse refreshment. 


Sir John Conroy was made Doctor of Civil Law which was still 
further hit at in the line, 


Non Lincoln’s Inn illum non Intima Templa tulerunt. 


After this some good Greek Homeric verses came from the pen 
of Dr. Scott, now Dean of Rochester. Macbride was then well- 
known as President of Magdalen Hall, now called Hertford 
College. They did well to change the name—in my day suggestive 
of all that was low, vulgar and profligate—truly the refuge of 
those destitute of every desirable quality; but with change of 
name, and under my old friend Mitchell, a very different state of 
things prevailed. Well, this Dr. Macbride’s name was aptly 
classified as Parthenopeus. (Parthenos in Greek means a bride.) 

I remember a strange adventure of Lowe while an under- 
graduate. Old Allan Park was presiding as judge at the Oxford 
assizes, and with his usual testiness complaining of every little 
noise made in court. Great was the confusion, and very sheepish 
were the looks of the clerk who represented the sheriff, when at 
last Park called out, “ Don’t stand there, sir, with your hands in 
your pockets; go down at once among this ill-behaved crowd and 
keep order or I'll commit you!” 

Not long after, the said officer had done something in proof of 
his energy. He stood forward and said, “My lord, a man has 
been apprehended for making a disturbance in court and 
assaulting a constable.” 

“ Let him stand up here,” said the judge. Immediately a 
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shining white head was seen threading its way through the crowd, 
with the alleged assaulted officer in charge of its owner; when a 
barrister quickly stood on a bench near and said just loud enougl) 
for me to hear, “ My lord, this is a gentleman of University 
College, one of the most distinguished undergraduates in Oxford.” 

“Yes, I daresay,” said the judge, in a tone and manner which 
shewed how he meant to act; and then he said roughly to the 
man, 

“ Well, sir, what have you to say ?” 

“ Please, my lord, the prisoner was trying to get into this part 
of the court, and I prevented him.” 

“ Prevented him, indeed! What right had you to prevent him ? 
Don’t you see he-was one of the University gentlemen? There, 
you have been admitting all the tag-rag, and those who ought to 
be admitted you keep out.” 

“ As to the assault, my lord,” said Lowe, “ since he is an old 
man and I am a young one, I should be ashamed to be supposed 
to have assaulted him. He made a grab at me as I was passing, 
and as I eluded him he fell.” 

“Sir, you are discharged,” whereupon Lowe improved the 
occasion and made for the best seat in the court, which an officer 
at once opened for him. I could not help being struck with the 
difference of the probable fate of rich and poor in old Park’s 
hands, in his then mood and temper. 

Adverting to the case of noted men who were plucked from 
carelessness and taking things too easy, two cases occur to me. 

Once the Dons at Wadham had a candidate supposed to be 
going so straight to a first class, and to be likely to do his college 
such honour, that the tutors waived their lectures, and quite a 
large company were on the way to the schools, when they met 
their champion coming back. He had been stopped in limine; 
plucked for his divinity, the subject with which the viva voce 
examinations always began. My friend Dickenson had put down 
his name for his “ Great Go,” when Short tried him with a few 
questions. in divinity and soon exclaimed, “ Why, Dickenson, 
you can’t pass—you must read your Bible thoroughly, and go up 
ufter the long vacation.” 

About the same time a little book made its appearance, called 
“The Art of Pluck,” being a parody on our Aristotelian studies, 
giving also instances of pluck answers. One very good one I 
remember was “The herald of Darius came to ask for—not 
earth and water—(a token of submission, earth being geen in Greek) 
but—gin and water.” To describe the essay were to copy it; 
suffice it to say, it spread about the country almost like Lowe’s 
verses, and added much to the fame of its author, Caswall of 
Brasenose. This author was reading, as I was, with Jackson, who 
fully expected him to obtain the object of his ambition, a first 
class. But Caswall had made a too common mistake ; he thought 
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men could be indoctrinated with divinity by the mere atmosphere 
of chapel, and as if the general knowledge attained without special 
study was sufficient. With some examinations this might be true, 
but when question after question, technical and scholastic, comes, 
a man feels wholly at a loss. 

Hayward Cox, then examiner, told me he never felt more pained 
for any man; and at the end of his examination one answer, 
giving a Hebrew name as a guess for Roman officer, appeared 
incredible for a man of Caswall’s attainments. With much com- 
punction they allowed him to pass, but never before had they 
stretched a point so far. The question seriously arose, did not 
Caswall, finding he was doing too badly for a first class, try to put 
his own art in requisition and to pluck himself, that he might 
have another trial for his first ? One thing I know; he said to my 
friend French—* They ought not to have passed me, I am very 
sorry that they did.” 

Hayward Cox was an experienced examiner, and a standing 
coach for classmen, and was more communicative as to the 
examinations than most of his colleagues in the school. So I 
asked him what it was which caused a little excitement among 
the examiners when I was in the schools. A man had given up 
his logic paper in a hurried and determined manner—almost as 
soon as looked at. Something was written on it which seemed to 
make an impression on the examiners. 

“You mean the case of Jones of Jesus—an impudent fellow ; 
we ought to have complained of him to his principal. Jones was 
seen to look unutterable things at his set of logic questions, and 
at last he doubled up and emphatically creased the paper—walked 
up with a very depreciating manner, and gave in the paper to us, 
and left the schools. When we looked at it we found it endorsed 
as follows :— 

“Mr. Jones presents his compliments to the examiners and 
declines to trouble them any further on this occasion. Mr. Jones 
would express due deference to the examiners as deeply thinking 
men, but he cannot conceal his unalterable conviction that logic 
is all a pack of stuff.” 

What made this still harder on Cox was that it was he who had 
set the paper, and it was a paper like logic run mad. So ill did it 
answer its purpose that two good men had to be examined with a 
more reasonable set of questions over again. 

During the paper work of this examination, in June 1836, our 
old friend Charlie was among our number. When he came out 
the first morning, he said to me, in his usual devil-me-care 
bumour : 

“Do you think you have given up satisfactory answers? I 
don’t know if I have, and what is more, I don’t care a blast if | 
haven’t. But there is to be a meeting in the theatre this after- 
noon on the great question of the day, and they say no under- 
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uates are to be admitted. We'll try, though. Won't there 

a shindy!” 

“But,” I said, “ you'll be in the schools from two to five.” 

“ Never mind, I’ll find time, all the same.” 

That afternoon there was a shindy indeed. The doors were 
closed against not only the undergraduates, but against the 
reporters for the press too, which these gentlemen did not like, so 
they set to work to excite the undergraduates, saying : 

“Gentlemen, you have a right to goin. Surely you have too 
much pluck to submit to this. We would force the door if we 
were in your place.” This soon was done. Charlie led the way. 
The men filled the gallery, and about four o’clock Charlie came 
into the schools with a dilapidated gown, a very flushed face, and 
a short poker hidden under his coat, and made the best of the 
time that remained for his examination papers. 

There was one examiner in my recollection very greedy of 
pupils, rather a sillyiand a leaky vessel. No one accused him of 
intentional unfairness, but his pupils, when sharp fellows, could 
guess about the line the examinations would take. There was 
G— of Trinity, who came out nearer a first class than any of his 
friends ever dreamed of. There was C— D—,a very sharp prac- 
titioner, and, though a very clever fellow, also unexpectedly in the 
first, and another, C— P—, whose essay was said to have been one 
of the best ever seen in the schools. No wonder, the subject had 
been guessed and predicted from being too frequently dwelt on by 
the lecturer. C— L— could tell me of a likely part of logic, and 
also of Tacitus, worth especial attention. But this examiner was 
the exception. There must be one weak character out of so 
many. Still, in spite of this instance of weakness, as to the fair- 
ness of the schools generally no one in my time ever breathed the 
least doubt of it. 

As to the wisdom of the examination, I could not always say 
the same. The style of examination was not twice the same. At 
one time it was in favour of men of hard verbal memory, who at 
another would have failed before a more discursive system, re- 
quiring a wider course of reading. Again, the questions were too 
few. No man could know his sixteen books (if for a first), in 
every part; but if he had many questions from which to select, 
he could not fail to show knowledge, whereas bad luck alone 
might ruin his chance, with, say only three questions in such a 
book as Herodotus. 

At the present time a man takes up his Poets and Histories 
for “ Mods,” and can attend exclusively to his sciences afterwards, 
“for Greats,” while we used to venture on sixteen books all at 
once; but as to Honours, there was a simplicity about the 
class list which exists not now. Soon after the alteration in the 
schools for Honours, an old college tutor said, “I hardly under- 
stand now what a man’s class is worth when you tell me such a 
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man has taken a first in Mods and a second in Greats ; I cannot 
sum him up as I used to do.” , 

The expectations formed of promising men used to be very 
frequently disappointed. The man of sound reading and reflect- 
ing mind is not always the man to make the best show with a 
number of written questions. Quick and superficial men with 

memory here will often appear to more advantage. Cardinal 
ewman, when an undergraduate at Trinity College, was pro- 
nounced by Mitchell, an unquestioned judge and his tutor, to 
be sure of his first class—he came out only in the third. 
Shortly after he stood for his Oriel fellowship; after the first 
day’s examination, as Isaac Williams, his great friend, told me, 
Newman met Mr. Short and said he sho retire; he had set 
down a few stray ideas for the essay and could do uo more. 
Short persuaded him to continue, if only for practice ; the result 
es that these stray ideas showed the man at once. Dr. 
yhateley, at that time writing his book on Logic at Oriel, used 
to say, “I look to the promise—to what is in a man, and what 
he will grow to; just as I choose for my kennel a good, loose- 
jointed puppy.” The third-class men often beat the first for the 
Oriel fellowship, just as, at Cambridge,*the second or third 
wrangler beats the senior for the Smiths’ prize. A fellow of Oriel 
said, they took rather a pride in not only disregarding but in 
reversing the verdict of the schools. In the schools I have 
known the second-class men in science superior to the first at 
some examinations, and fail because the minute detail of Thucy- 
dides and a decade of Livy was not to their taste. These men 
would take precedence for a fellowship examination. Lord 
Sherbrooke was pronounced by his tutors certain of a first in 
mathematics and not certain in classics; he came out first in the 
latter and second in the former. What was said of him at first, 
of course as a joke, has been repeated since as a fact—that being 
so near-sighted he rubbed out with his nose the figures made 
by his pen and thereby lost his chance in mathematics. 

I am afraid the fellowships are worth far much less than they 
used to be, from £200 to £300 a year. Some little conversation 
with an ex-bursar showed me how, even before those days of great 
depreciation of land, a fellowship might, from obvious causes, be 
worth much less at one time than another. The college estates, 
like others, imply farm buildings and other sources of annual 
expense. Some bursars would put off the evil day for such 
deductions, and leave an accumulation of necessary work to be paid 
for from the revenue of their successors. 

Magdalen College has City property. Dr. Routh was told that 
this was much -under-let, and more could be made of it. His 
advice was worthy of his years and experience. “Our fellow- 
ships are enough already, let some one else have the 
benefit. With rack rents our profits will seem to be so large 
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that our college will excite unpleasant notice; there may be a 
commission, and we shall lose some of what we have.” I 
remember, at Trinity College, a rare instance of liberality. My 
friend Burningham, with Legh Claughton, the present Bishop of 
St. Albans, were invited one morning by the bursar to breakfast. 
On such occasions you always sent your own commons of bread 
and butter and the hospitable don supplied the tea-pot and an 
egg a-piece. Great was their surprise to have a cheque for 
thirty-five pounds each, as an exhibition, I suppose from the 
superabundance of the college funds. 

Scholarships and fellowships were founded for the promotion of 
learning and the education of poor scholars. Even a nobleman at 
Christ Church benefits by the charity and endowments of former 
days ; he pays less for a suite of rooms than he would pay for the 
humblest lodging. Scholarships act as an incentive to school- 
masters. At Shrewsbury school the names of the Kennedys and 
others, with their respective college honours, may be seen on 
tablets on the walls. College honours are the best stimulus and 
the best school advertisement. So far they are beneficial; other- 
wise, as “the whole need not the physician,” so, as we before ob- 
served, those youths who can afford instruction good enough to 
win a scholarship might do without one. In“ teaching the young 
idea how to shoot,” there is too much shooting for the pot, 
especially at Cambridge. As to fellowships, I question whether 
they do not as much harm as good. If they tide some indus- 
trious men over early difficulties, till they are fairly launched and 
better able to stand the buffets of life, with others they act as an 
insidious temptation to rest on their oars at the very time they 
should put forth all their powers. Lord Eldon, who had risen 
from the home of a coal-fitter and a cheap education to be Lord 
Chancellor of England, having once an application, pending the 
decision of a suit in Chancery, to make an order for an allowance 
of two hundred a year to a young man, asked if the petitioner 
were in court, and if so, to come forward. “ Young man,” said he, 
“T am asked to do a very serious thing for you. ir I had had two 
hundred a year granted me at your age I should not be where I 
am now.” 

Such helps as fellowships give fall in just at that critical time 
of life when the zest for pleasure is greatest and the habits of self- 
denial least. How often have I seen men grown grey in idling 
about Common rooms and College gardens—a life which is only not 
a life of luxury because it is a law of nature that there shall be 
no healthy appetite unless you work for it and that a Castle of 
Indolence shall be the worst quarters you can have. “ Life,” said 
Lord Beaconsfield, “is either anxiety or ennui—anxiety, if you 
do take an interest and ennui if you feel none.” As I walk 
round New College Gardens, I cannot but reflect on old Dash, the 
senior fellow. His life was a caution to a man. He lived a 
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kind of smoking and déshabillé existence and always seemed 
bored and miserable, most likely exemplifying the truth that 
“ Man doth not live by bread alone,” or, as this was expressed to 
me in homely words by a pauper in a workhouse, “If you were 
here, sir, with nothing to do, you would find that a man may feel 
about ready to hang himself all the same that you say he has a 
bed to lie on and three meals aday.” Yes, the old college fellow, 
high and dry and stranded, as it were, while some ten youthful 
generations have successively passed by him, has felt the truth 
of what Bishop Butler, the author of the Analogy, said when he 
divided life into “activities and passivities”—We are capable of 
the pleasures and satisfactions of active duties, and of acting ten 
hours in the day for one hour in which we can enjoy mere excite- 
ment, and being acted on. Idle men try their passivities too hard ; 
the human lyre is out of tune and the blasé existence of that 
senior fellow exemplifies the result. 

Old Dash, in and about New College, had two rather notable 
contemporaries. This was at a time when no New College man 
was publicly examined for his degree, and when a small number 
of Wykehamists had the garden for archery to themselves ; 
One was John Green, who took care of the New College horses 
and let out tandems-—a very handy man for the wilder class of 
gownsmen. One day Billy Mills had arranged an elopement 
with the pretty daughter of an organist in Holywell, but was 
checkmated in the very first move, the lady's trousseau, done 
up in a towel, having been thrown out of her window into her 
offended papa’s hands—standing on the watch—instead of those 
of some traitorous maid-of-all-work. “That’s all because Mr. 
Mills didn’t come to me. If gentlemen will do those silly 
things it isn’t my particular iine of business to educate them 
better. All I say is ‘ First of all keep straight, but if you must 
go crooked don’t get found out.’ That ’ere servant girl, with only 
ten pounds a year wages and use of the parlour teapot, was to 
be paid only two bob for her trouble! *“Twasn’t likely, when 
she could get five for telling. In them sort of jobs you must 
always bid higher than any one else is likely to.” 

The other notable new College character was Tom Winch, who 
came up to Oxford with a reputation for making Latin verses, 
and catching rats faster than any boy at Winchester. He was a 
very quaint character. His green coat and brass buttons con- 
trasted marvellously with his black or rather rusty gown—he was 
always to be found about John Green’s stable, and like Hudibras, 
“wore hut one spur.” In those days all men dressed, in the 
afternoon at least, as gentlemen turn out in Hyde Park in the 
London season. As to the flannels and loose déshabillé we see 
now in the High Street, even though there are ladies to meet 
there, you would as soon have expected to see it in Bond Street. 
Dogs and horses formed the very furniture of Tom’s mind ; there 
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seemed hardly room for anything else—save slang, ad libitum. 
One day he was showing the pictures in a college hall to a party 
of visitors, and pointed out the figures in the grand picture of 
the Nativity as follows: “This is reckoned one of the finest 
pictures in Oxford. There, you see, are the Magi, there Mary 
and Joseph, there in the manger is the little Jesus, and there’s 
the bull terrier.” On another occasion, when starting with a 
friend rather late, and rather the worse from a wine party, a 
proctor stopped him and said. “This is highly improper; I 
must take cognisance of this, gentlemen.” Tom, fixing a pair of 
glaring eyes upon him, replied. “ What would you take for your 
cognisance without the ‘g,’ old boy?” The proctor passed on, 
and perhaps from the absurdity of the scene, decided to take no 
more notice of the strange interview. 

Such a man as old Dash in my days must nearly lead a monkish 
existence; of female society there then was none. The sight 
of a petticoat in the High Street was rare. It seemed quite con- 
traband. Even a Mrs. President took her exercise in some private 
garden ; and when any undergraduate had sisters or lady-friends on 
a visit to see Oxford, a breakfast in College rooms with ladies was 
something to boast of—and about commemoration, Oxford seemed 
newly populated altogether. The many villas about Oxford now 
represent quite another state of society, and since ladies seem a 
providential invention to humanize gentleman, you would hardly 
find, now-a-days, so dry a fossil as old Dash. Most of the fellows 
of New College eventually succeeded to livings; but how com- 
monly college habits proved too stiff and rigid for parish work! 
Oxford is a sphere of its own, and the worst place for studying 
rustic nature. When some young man spoke of studying “the 
fathers,” an old-fashioned rector said rather bluntly, “ You had 
much better study the mothers, or how to take care of the old 
women and children in a parish.” One of my friends waited for 
a living and—a lady, and realized his vision of rural and domestic 
happiness only after sixteen years! Old Mr. Beresford of Kib- 
worth, the author of a strange book, once with a large circulation, 
but now rarely seen, the “Miseries of Human Life,” held 
that living of Merton College till nearly eighty years of age. 
Once he saw some of the junior fellows prospecting, and said : 
“Walk in, gentlemen, walk in and take stock, not only of the 
parsonage, but of the present incumbent. Most happy at all 
times to do anything to oblige you except—die.” It is a sad life 
waiting for dead men’s shoes. My venerable old neighbour, Mr. 
Wickens of Blank church, bought a next presentation of a rector 
of eighty, who lived till ninety-five. All his calculations of 
the probabilities of human life proved delusive, and as to the 
doctors, he said they knew no more of a man’s constitution than 
so many idiots; and in these fifteen years he became completely 
soured, and talked like one of the many much injured men. 
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WVnen at last the old incumbent died and was buried, almost 
the first week a couple, who came to be married, complained to 
the new one that he had kept them ten minutes waiting! “Ten 
minutes, indeed,” he replied, “why look at that tomb; there 
lies a man who kept me waiting fifteen years.” 

But to revert to my own college. Not the least notable of my 
contemporaries at Trinity College was Charles Clark, the “ Gentle- 
man in Black” of Baily’s Sporting Magazine, and author of the 
“ Dunce of the Family,” and other popular novels. He was a very 
good and clever fellow at college, which character he bore through 
life, together with his college soubriquet as Monkey Clark. He 
had rather a simious form of countenance, and since we had 
White Clark and Black Clark at the same time, we were obliged 
to find a discriminating cognomen for our friend. He lived and 
died at Esher, with a large estate in beautiful daughters and a 
small estate in pupils; the latter and the press constantly behind 
him, I have no doubt killed him. Brain-work kills, though the 
malady is felt in the body; but whatever the cause, I can speak of 
few old chums of fifty years since who have not passed away, for, as 
Sydney Smith said “ After seventy, I felt like a man in battle, 
quite prepared to see my old comrades drop fast around me.” Now 
the world would persist in giving Clark a noble, if not an ignoble, 
parentage. Only last month I had to argue with two of his best 
friends that the story was absurd and an anachronism. It was 
believed that he was the son of the celebrated Mrs. Clark whose 
connection with the Duke of York caused an historical scandal in 
1810; but our friend was not the first of the name credited to 
the duke, for there was a Cantab Clark, whose name caused to 
be set afloat the same story. Such was Mrs. Clark’s influence 
with the duke, that she established a regular agency for the sale 
of commissions, and other kinds of preferments too, at a given 
tariff. I have read her examination before a committee of the 
House of Lords; she had applications for her interest with the duke 
for deaneries and even bishoprics, though, probably from dupes. 
As to church preferment, a letter was read in which the Duke of 
York evidently had procured for one of her clerical friends a 
pulpit to preach before the king. Some doubted that the duke 
had any guilty knowledge of the way his appointments proved 
lucrative to his mistress, but as there’s nothing for nothing in 
this world, no one could doubt that if without actual guilty 
knowledge, he had at least’a guilty ignorance. The Duke of 
York resigned his position as Commander-in-Chief during the 
Parliamentary inquiry, but was afterwards reinstated by his 
brother, the Prince of Wales, during his first Regency. 

But how did the report of Charles Clark’s parentage originate 
when he was not born till at least five years after the separation? 
Charles Clark had a painting of the Duke of York in his room ; 
the duke was also known to his family. My friend Robinson, read- 
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ing the story of the duke’s examination, suggested the relation- 
ship, and this thoughtless surmise has often passed to this day as 
a fact. Mr. and Mrs. Clark, his father and mother, were well known 
to my friend the Rev. M. Kinsey. Mr. Clark was a stockbroker. 

I had been speaking of the uproarious set in college; but with 
Charles Clark I must enter on a more rational class. Such were 
the late Sir Crawley Boevey, Hunt, Pulteney, and others, whose 
fathers could afford to let them keep horses and hunt—men who 
did not pretend to be studious or hard-reading men ; but who went 
quietly through the academical course and had little difficulty 

‘with their degrees. Sir Crawley was a good hand at the thimble 
rig. I heard that he once played it successfully with the end of 
aroll for the pea, and three breakfast cups for the thimble. Being 
always fond of knowing whatever was circulating, I pressed him 
to teach me the trick; but for a time in vain. He said he could 
not tell what trade he might sink to, and I should be a likely man 
to spoil it ; but at last, being in a hurry to Latinize his weekly piece 
of Addison’s “ Spectator,” he made a bargain with me to teach me 
thimble-rigging in exchange for Latin-writing. Not long after, in 
London at a party in Gray’s Inn, I was asked to manipulate; and 
crossed Holborn toa large draper’s shop and asked forthree thimbles. 
The venerable grey-haired master replied by saying, “Sir, I wish 
you would show me the trick.” I replied, “I had said nothing of 
any trick,” but he said: “No, no, but you do not look like an or- 
dinary customer for three copper thimbles.” I bet him the value 
of the thimbles and won them! which I told him was the best 
moral lesson I could give him. But afterwards I gave him a little 
information in return. He said, “This would have been worth 
more than the threepence when I was young; but I am too old 
now to believe money is made as easily as it looked at this game 
at Epsom.” When I returned to my legal friends they were de- 
lighted, but assured me I was in the old shopkeeper’s power, and 
he could send me to the treadmill. 

But Boevey reminds me of the ups and downs of life. He hada 
friend who seemed to me, and perhaps, at that time really was, in 
circumstances as flourishing as Boevey himself, and with as 
bright a future, named Boutell of Oriel. 

Twenty years after Sir Crawley found his old college chum in 
Gloucester workhouse and did no little to alleviate his lot! How 
could this happen ? With family and friends who once could afford 
a man a University education, how could he sink so low? In my 
experience, which is quite long enough to have seen wild oats 
sown, and even a second crop spring up, such cases have been few 
and far between, and always with men who drank their senses 
away, or with some men, to be pitied, who were born with little 
sense at all. 

Canon H., who was tutor at Cambridge and professor at 
Haileybury, told me that with all the difficulties of life he had 
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never known any man so utterly degraded, unless he had exhausted 
the patience of his friends by reckless conduct. 1 can say the 
same. But as to those born without sense, too little allowance is 
commonly made for them. “ Have you thanked God for the use of 
your reason to-day ?” said a lunatic in a lucid interval, for it is 
not every man who has the use of it. 

The Micawber temperament is a very common one. Such 
men are always hoping that “something may turn up,” instead of 
working for it—the men of whom Adam Smith remarked “ that the 
world was not in favour of men with a sanguine disposition—our 
spirits and hopeful views of things rise and fall with the baro- 
meter, at the mercy even of atmospheric influences.” We have all 
observed the Irish as compared with the Scotch character; the 
. former will be happy on what he calls a hundred a year—* Though, 
faith, it’s only for one year.” Paddy seems as if born with half a 
bottle of champagne in him, and living always in a state of effer- 
vescence and hallucination ever after. How, to such a man, can 
you apply the usual standard of prudence, or wonder if a certain 
per centage go tothe dogs, especially when the said effervescence 
becomes yet more sparkling from a friendly glass, for it wants but 
a drop to scatter the little wit to be called strictly at command! 

Boutell was the victim of both shortcomings. A youth with 
whom I was reasoning one day said, “ You say, sir, ‘If I would 
only think.’ Why, that is all the difficulty, for in jolly company I 
can’t think.” The same was the case with Ring—called Jobber 
Ring—at Eton. The fellows heard his father was a cattle agent, 
and as boys are not complimentary, they said he was a pig-jobber 
and called him Jobber Ring ever after. Jobber sank rapidly from 
bad to worse and before he was twenty-five years of age, Lord 
Robert B—., crossing over by Oxford Circus, heard “ Broom, your 
honour,” and in a fimiliar tone, “Surely old Bob will give me 
something, for acquaintance sake.” “Why, who the deuce are 
you?” “Jobber Ring, Luxmore’s House, in the fifth form with 
you at Eton.” Some words passed—Jobber said nothing was to 
be done. He had made his bed and must lie on it. Lord B. 
dropped a sovereign and went his way. Nothing can indeed be 
done in such cases, for even if not “tied and bound in the 
chains” of bad habits, a poor gentleman is indeed a puzzle to the 
charitable. 

In business, a gentleman not qualified to be the master is too 
great a trial to one’s feelings to treat with as the man. He looks 
starving and wretched, where a tradesman’s son is cheerful and 
contented, and no one can put up with him. 

At this time honours could be taken only in cla: sics and mathe- 
matics. Dr. Gaisford, of Christ Church, was not very encouraging 
as to mathematical studies. He once said to a friend of mine, 
“ Oh, mathematics—well, they will de to keep you out of mischief.” 
Save with a view of honours very few men were likely to go far in 
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mathematics. However valuable for the formation of mind, for 
the information not one man in twenty thousand ever lives to 
want more than an Equation, if that. Strange to say, in point 
of utility, classics are commonly depreciated, mathematics never. 
Men of other tastes commonly took refuge in polities, attended the 
Union, and read little but the newspapers. We were much at a 
loss for the publications of the day. Whitter, opposite Trinity, 
had a few novels to lend, a poor collection. There was no Mudie 
to help librarians with small capital, and one assured me that 
however strange, a good circulating library could not be made to 
pay at Oxford. 

As to the Union, Gladstone and Sidney Herbert had made 
their mark there, and done much to give a character to that 
which was then a recent establishment. Soon after, Roundell 
Palmer, Rickards, Cardwell, Lowe and Ward, who afterwards 
seceded to Rome, were first and foremost. Lowe, I think, was 
the best speaker. But there was soon a “Cave” party there. 
Lowe and others, disagreeing with the ruling of the chairman, 
started, as before said, a lesser Union of their own; the right to 
belong to both at the same time was questioned, but, after a great 
contest, they prevailed. This contest it was which was celebrated 
in the Uniomachia, to which I have before alluded. Of course, 
it is amusing to recall these days, and the diatribes so boldly 
uttered against men and measures which now seem so ridiculous, 
reminding one too much of what John Bunyan said of men, “ Who 
having got a notion by the end, were twice as positive as nine 
men who could render a reason.” 

We had also smaller clubs in each college—we named them 
Decades—of ten men each. The plan was to meet and 
compare notes after reading on some specified subject. This 
was very useful, and I can confidently recommend this practice 
to my young friends. At one time, I was reading Herodotus 
with three or four friends, and we rarely met without trying to 
puzzle each other with some ingenious question. I remember one 
day meeting Le Breton. He was primed, as I expected, with 
something Herodotean, and said, “ Why, what an indefatigable 
traveller Herodotus must have been. He not only travelled 
about fifteen hundred miles from north to south, and as far from 
east to west, but once, in Egypt, he went back some two hundred 
miles to ask one question more from the priests? Fancy a 
tourist now retracing his steps over a pathless country, from 
London to York, to ask one question more of the Dean and 
Chapter.” “Yes,” said Prichard “and can you tell me how much 
you and I, even, are interested in the defeat of Xerxes. Had he 
conquered at Marathon the Persians would have swept over, not 
only Greece but Rome. We should have worn all the toggery 
of Orientals, and worshipped the sun at the present hour.” 
“Yes,” said Vowler, “to follow the ‘ifs’ of history would land 
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us in hypothetical positions queer indeed; for Gibbon says, 
of the check of the Turks at the Battle of Chalons—‘ we might 
have had here at Oxford a Mahommedan lecturer to a set of 
Jewish students.’ ” 

Poor Vowler! Had he read men, or rather women, a little later 
in life with as shrewd a mind as he read books at Oxford, he would 
have been saved from a very ridiculous and a very critical posi- 
tion. 

This story must be told. Vowler was one morning walking 
near the Serpentine, when he thought he saw, simply and neatly 
dressed, a lady of an interesting appearance, attended by her 
maid. Some glances were exchanged, and the next morning, he 
met the same couple again, and perceived a look of recognition from 
the maid. The next morning he went again, and found the maid 
alone, and had a little talk about the interesting mistress. He 
was told she was a lady of very large property, at that time ina 
state of melancholy, because an imperious father was bent on 
controlling her affections in favour of some fashionable roué of his 
acquaintance. Still further, Vowler was no little flattered to hear 
that the mistress was very much interested in him. On this hint, 
he found some pretence for speaking, and eventually having 
morning after morning an agreeable walk with the lady, until love 
and affection vere the topic. No sooner was this corner turned, than 
Vowler happened to meet her apparently in deep distress. She had 
come to an open rupture with her father, and was afraid to return 
to her home. Pity is allied to love. Vowler became at once her 
champion and her friend, and proposed to improve the occasion, 
and to start for Gretna Green that day. 

When once started on the London and North-Western Railway, 
he began to feel that little disenchantment which want of money 
is the most likely of all things to produce. How could he contrive 
to cash a cheque? But, meanwhile, he had entered into jovial 
conversation with an open-hearted Irish M.P., Mr. O’B—, one of 
O’Connell’s tail, and was after a time encouraged by the genial 
character of this fellow-traveller to tell his story and his difficulty. 
Mr. O’B—’s reply was that he was most happy to help his neigh- 
bour at a push, especially on so interesting an occasion; but, 
as a man of the world, Mr. Vowler would not be offended at his 
asking first to have a little talk with the lady at the Wolver- 
hampton station. All proving satisfactory, Mr. O’B— said they 
must consent to stop, and come with him to his house near the 
Crewe station, to get the cash required. Arrived there, Mrs. 
O’B— also was fired with a touch of the romantic, and kindly 
added to the lady’s trousseau, which at that time consisted only 
of one pocket handkerchief in a reticule. From Gretna Green, 
imagine the fond couple at the father’s house, old General V., 
in shire. Homer represents Bellerophon as entertained three 
whole days by Proetus, before his ideas of hospitality allowed him 
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to talk of business; so some little time passed away before the 
General spoke of mediating between the lady and her offended 
father, of conferring with her solicitor, and other matters naturally 
suggested by the occasion. Time after time, these suggestions 
were waived, or met with some lame excuse, till what at first seemed 
strange, now seemed suspicious. At last, as the letter-bag was 
emptied on the breakfast-room table, one young lady exclaimed, 
“ How remarkable! She has never had one letter yet!” The game 
was now up. Inquiry and at last a confession proved that she had 
no father, cruel or not cruel, and no character ; and the supposed 
servant was the same class as herself! 

Alas! poor Vowler ; and was he linked indissolubly to this artful 
creature for life? 

The lawyers gave little encouragement. The case was not new 
in law. Having sworn at the altar to “take her for better for 
worse” this disposed of the moral objection ; while the words “ for 
richer for poorer” disposed of all pleas as to the money she pre- 
tended to possess. Some one suggested that the plea, “ for better 
for worse” was all fair, but here was a case of ail worse and no 
better ; but my poor friend’s case was desperate, till some one said, 
“Set a detective at work, perhaps it is not the first time she has 
played this trick.” This proved to be true; and Vowler—though 
the laugh was so loud for some time that he shunned the paths of 
men—was able to get rid of the bad bargain, at once a happier 
and a wiser man. 














“ BEAUTY CLARE:” 
A Study by FRANK GODART. 


** All-accomplished little creature ! 
Fatally endowed by Nature,— 
Were your inward soul laid bare, 
What should we discover under 
That seductive mask, I wonder, 
Beauty Clare ?”’ 
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